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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY E. A. KINGSBURY. 








Tall hollyhocks, and pinks, and rue, 

And roses various, and violets grew, 

With other fragrant herbs and flowers 

In well-kept beds and rustic bowers. 

At early dawn and dewy eve, 

In snewy cap, with upturned sleeve, 

In petticoat of homespun wool 

And short-gown trim, and clean, and cool, 
Our grandmother would deftly dig 
Around these plants, both small and big. 
Their names and needs she seemed to know; 
And this was fifty years ago. 


Her checkered apron, full and long, 
Was made of linen, good and strong. 
Her neckerchief in many a fold 

Lay o’er her bosom. All this told 

The frugal housewife, nice and neat, 
From crown of head to sole of feet. 

And as she weeded, day by day, 

And dug and pruned, a simple lay 
Which to our memory is more dear \ 
Than aught we since have chanced to hear 
Of olden times, she warbled low. 

And this was fifty years ago. 


The house was large; and one back room 
Contained a spinning wheel and loom, 
And cards for making rolls and reel 
That measured skeins and little wheel, 
Where she would sit with linen thread 
Between her fingers, while the tread 
Of her light feet kept time meanwhile 
With sweet tunes, tending to beguile 
The busy hours. And at her feet 

We loved to sit. "Twas a great treat 
To watch the fine thread come and go; 
And this was fifty years ago. 


The log behind the blazing fire, 

The crane and hooks suspended higher, 
The two brick ovens; one inside 

The chimney jamb; ‘twas deep and wide 
To hold the turkeys, puddings, pies, 
For festal days; of smaller size, 

The other stood outside the jamb 

And baked each week, bread, beans and lamb. 
The clean and nicely sanded floor 

The corner buffet with glass door 
Displaying china; a rare show. 

But this was fifty years ago. 


Fifty long years! Within that time 

We've wandered far from clime to clime. 

Seen many a grand and stately thing. 

But nothing such delight would bring, 

As one more look at that elm tree, 

‘Neath which our play-house used to be. 

The old clock, straight, and dark, and tall, 

With burnished face and silver call, 

Telling the hours that merrily 

On swift-winged minutes flitted by 

Was prized most highly, you must know: 

And this was fifty years ago. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











HOW TO RECEIVE THE HALF-LOAF. 


A lady for whose opinionsI have very 
great respect, and who has long, with her 
husband, added weight and character to the 
Woman Suffrage movements in these parts, 
writes thus in regard to my last week's edi- 
torial: 

1 quite agree with you that the first thing 
women who wish to vote for the School 
Committee must do, is to get registered. 
I think, however, it is indiscreet and not 
true, to say that those who are not willing 
to come forward and do this “‘are either tim- 
id, stupid, or undecided”—if by this last 
term you mean they don’t know what they 
wish. We may well be reluctant to under- 
take all that is required to qualify a man to 
show himself one of the sovereign people 
and be given in exchange the smallest pos- 
sible share of representation, even tho’ this 
may in some future time develope into a 
fair equality. It is demanding a recogni- 





tion of degradation. I intend to vote with 
almost the same protest as when my tax has 
been taken for nothing. As for gratitude 
and thankfulness, I should be ashamed to 
feel either. 


My friend has not quoted me quite accu- 
rately. I pointed out that the required ap- 
plication and payment of tax would “of 
itself deter the timid, the inert, (not ‘unde- 
cided’) the stupid”; and I certainly did not 
mean to imply that these words comprised 
the whole of those who would be slow to 
register. I ought perhaps to have more 
distinctly designated the class to whom 
my friend belongs, the class whose reluc- 
tance comes from a proper sense of self-re- 
spect. Itis no doubt drawing an unjust 
line of demarcation when the state calls on 
women to volunteer their poll.tax and be 
registered, while it comes to men for their 
tax at any rate. The fact that many men 
would like to get off from tax-paying and 
voting, on terms so easy, does not help the 
matter. It is too much as if, ina certain 
family, one-half the members had it taken 
for granted, asa matter of course, that they 
wished for breakfast; while the other half 
had to file a daily written application, one 
by one, showing that they too had occasion 
for the meal. Yet, after all, breakfast is 
breakfast, even if it is only half a loaf, 
when served, and if the other half is post- 


poned until some uncertain future. 

There is not the least objection in reason 
to every woman’s making it clearly under- 
stood, when she registers or votes, that she 
thinks the concession of educational suf- 
frageasmall one. Were it much smaller, 
it is still a concession. It certainly seems 
unreasonable that a woman in exchange for 
her tax should gain only the right to vote 
for school officers, while a man for the same 
sum can help choose his President and his 
chief of police. But in another way it is 
a better investment for the woman than for 
the man; for he gains no new rights by it, 
while she gains the first breach in a fortress, 
the first crack in the door. It often hap- 
pens in war that a general must spend more 
lives and more ammunition in carrying or 
holding some seemingly insignificant out- 
post than in the great battle itself; because 
the outpost is the key to the battle-field and 
is therefore practically the battle-field itself. 
This was the case, for instance, with the de- 
fenceof ‘‘Little Round Top” on the second 
day of the battle of Gettysburg. The posi- 
tion now won by women in regard to edu- 
cational suffrage in Massachusetts is such a 
position; unless they hold it, their Gettys- 
burg is lost. By holding it, I mean that 
they should register in sufficient numbers, 
and vote with sufficient promptness and dis- 
cretion to convince the mass of the commu- 
rity that their enfranchisement is a good 
thing. 

We who are long familiar with enfran- 
chisement as the only logical theory,and with 
disfranchisement as a deeply-felt wrong, find 
it hard to remember that we live in a com- 
munity which has not yet fairly awakened 
to either the wrong or the logic; and which 
is more subject to influence by practical con- 
siderations than by anything else. Mingled: 
with much of meanness and prejudice and 
arrogance, our opponents have yet a certain 
number of honest arguments which have 
weight in their minds, and would perhaps 
have weight in ours, had we not long since 
considered and disposed of them. There 
are for instance the people who are sincere- 
ly anxious about the working of universal 
suffrage, so far as it has been accomplished ; 
and have an honest desire to wait awhile 
before carrying it farther. Then there are 
the men who have been talking to their 
wives and mothers about it, and tell us what 
is probably true, that the three out of four 
of these deprecate the project of women’s 
voting. Others cannot get beyond the jing- 
ling analogy of ‘‘ballot” and ‘‘bullet,” and 
assume that women cannot vote unless they 
will fight; forgetting how small a propor- 
tion of male voters at the North, in the late 
civil war, actually took up arms for their 
country. Others fear, with John Bright, 
that women will be mainly guided in poli- 
tics by their clergymen, and are already 
predicting that sectarianism will revive in 
our school systems, under the influence of 
women. Many believe that the tendency of 
the whole movement is to subvert the mar- 
riage laws,—and expect to silence all our 
disavowals by recalling the name of Mrs. 
Woodhull. Others assert that no woman 
would have any higher standard of political 
action than to doa sort of guerilla service 
for some individual man—and think it a 
sufficient demonstration of this to mention 
Gail Hamilton. Ali these and other objec- 
tions are honestly made by many generous 
and well-meaning people, who do not desire 
to do injustice. Our business is to under- 
stand them all, to correct them all; doing 
this, to begin with, inthe best possible way, 





by removing all vestige of excuse for them. 
“Whoso mistakes me now, but leads me on to make 
My life henceforth so plain,that no one can mistake.” 
The women of Massachusetts have now 
an especial opportunity before them to 
prove their fitness as voters. It is encum- 
bered, it is true, with some demands not 
made upon men; but on the other hand it is 
so limited as to relieve women of too sudden 
and vast responsibilities, and to furnish an 
admirable field for practice, on a small 
scale. It does not supply them with any 
occasion for ‘‘gratitude and thankfulness” 
to the state authorities, very likely, except 
as a shopkeeper courteously thanks you for 
paying your bill, although he knows you are 
bound to pay it at any-rate. But it puts 
women on trial, at least, in a new sphere of 
duty; and if they prove themselves faithful 
over a few things, they will yet be rulers 
over many. T. W. H. 
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LETTER FROM ROME, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—HerewithI send you 
certain notices that I have clipped from the 
Roman journals regarding the work of our 


countrywoman, Mrs, Emma Phinney. This | 


work is the bust, in bronze, of a young Af- 
rican, and is now on exhibition at the Fine 
Arts Exhibition on the Via Condotti. A 
duplicate is also on exhibition in the exposi- 
tion rooms of the ‘‘Lovers and Cultivators 
of the Fine Arts,” at the Piazza del Popolo. 

I send you these comments of the Roman 
press without any expression of my own 
opinion upon the professional merits of a 
most ambitious and enthusiastic artist, that 
she may owe nothing to the natural pride of 
one American woman in the success of 
another in a path of labor and aspiration 
hitherto but scantily and timorously entered 
upon by our sex. 

Mrs. Phinney has studied in Rome for 
four years with Allegretti, one of the best 
Italian sculptors, whose statue of Faust’s 
Marguerite many will remember to have 
seen at the French Exposition last year. 
Her bust of Hypatia has lately been sold in 
New York City, and a lovely half life-sized 
statue of the Loreley of the Rhine is now 
on its way to our own country, where Mrs. 
Phinney hopes it may find a purchaser. 
Let me say that no notice of Mrs. Phinney’s 
negro, in the slightest degree unfavorable 
has appeared, although several favorable 
ones have escaped my hand but not my 
knowledge. 

The peculiar naiveté of these comments 
will strike the attention of readers accus- 
tomed tothe closely analytical and philo- 
sophical art criticisms of the English and 
American press. But Italian journalism is 
surpassingly and surprisingly naive, as one 
needs not to be told who has read the little 
sheets, scarcely larger than a lady’s pocket 
handkerchief, which are sold for two sous, 
and are all that Rome has. 

MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 

The extracts above mentioned are: 

1. From L’ Avenire, Feb. 5, 1879: 

‘“‘We make our salutation to a clever 
sculptress — Mrs. Phinney— who presents, 
cast in bronze, the bust of a most intelligent 
Moor, which she, princess in the fine arts, 
merits to have in her own service. This 
bust can stand in company with the two 
exhibited by the famous Rosa, one an Ori- 
ental and one a Roman woman.’ 

2. From the Popolo Romano, Feb. 22, 1879. 

“I close my review of this exhibition 
with the work of a lady, and I have re- 
served it as a pleasure, as one draws a long 
breath of relief on arriving at home after 
a long journey. La Signora Emma Phin- 
ney is not an Italian, but she loves Rome 
and art so well that every year she crosses 
the ocean to pass some months with us. 
This compliment to us deserves our grati- 
tude, and I am therefore almost sorry that 
she has no need of our indulgence. Her 
Moor is modelled with such determination 
and naive ability that criticism is disarmed 
before it. ; 

I hope Mrs. Phinney may remain long in 
Rome, that we may have the pleasure of ad- 
miring some more important work of hers.” 

8. From the Roman correspondence of the 
Adriatic: 

“Mrs. Phinney, an American, exhibits a 
bust in bronze cf a Moor. Sheis one of the 
rare women who is an artist among the 
many who only waste the materials of art.” 
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WHY WOMEN DESIRE THE FRANCHISE. 


1. Because the possession of property, and 
the payment of rates being the admitted 
bases of political rights in England, it is 
unjust that persons who possess such prop- 
erty, and pay such rates, should be exclud- 
ed from those rights. 

2. Because the denial of the franchise to 
qualified women, entails on the community 
a serious loss; namely, that of the legisla- 
tive influence of a numerous class, whose 
moral sense is commonly highly developed, 








and whose physical defencelessness attaches 
them peculiarly to the cause of justice and 
public order. 

3. Because, under a representative Gov- 
ernment, the interests of any non-represent- 
ed class, are confessedly liable to be misun- 
derstood and neglected; and nothing but 
evidence that the interests of women are 
carefully weighed and faithfully guarded by 
the Legislature, would nullify the presump- 
tive injustice of denying them representa- 
tion. Such evidence, hov-ever. is not forth- 
coming; but, on the contrary, experience 
demonstrates that the gravest interests of 
women are continually postponed by Parlia- 
ment, to the consideration of trifling ques- 
tions concerning male electors, and, when 
introduced into debates, are treated by half 
the House rather as jests than as measures 
of serious importance. 

4. Because, while the natural and artifi- 
cial disabilities of women demand in their 
behalf the special aid and protection of the 
State, no proposal has ever been made to 
deal with their perils and difficulties; nor 
even to relieve them of the smallest portion 
of the burden of taxation, which they are 
compelled to bear without sharing the priv- 
ileges attached thereto. 

5. Because women, by the denial to them 
of the franchise, are placed at a serious dis- 
advantage in competition for numerous 
offices andemployments. Especially is this 
the case of women of the middle class, 
whose inability to vote tends extensively to 
deter landlords interested in politics from 
accepting them as tenants, even in cases 
where they have long conducted for their 
deceased male relatives the business of the 
farms, shops, &c., to whose tenure they seek 
to succeed. 

6. Because the denial to women of the di- 
rect exercise of political judgment in the 
typical act of citizenship, has a generally 
injurious influence on the minds of men as 
regards women, leading them to undervalue 
their opinions on all the graver matters of 
life, and to treat offences against them with 
levity, as committed against beings possess- 
ed only of inferior rights. 

7. Because the denial of the direct exer- 
cise of their judgment has a doubly injuri- 
ous effect upon the minds of women, in- 
clining them to adopt, without conscien- 
tious inquiry, opinions which, they are 
warned, must be always practically inoper- 
ative; and beguiling them to exert, through 
tortuous and ignoble channels, the influence 
whose open and honest exercise has been 
refused. 

8. Finally, we desire the franchise for 
women, because, while believing that men 
and women have different work to do in life, 
we still hold that, in the choice of political 
representatives, they have the same task to 
accomplish; namely, the joint election of a 
Senate which shall guard with equal care 
the rights of both sexes, and which shall 
embody in its laws that true justice which 
shall approve itself not only to the strong, 
but also to the weak. 

FraNcEs PowER COBBE. 

24 Cheyne Walk, London, S. W. 
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DIGEST OF SCHOOL LAWS. 





Epitrors JouRNAL.—Your editorial con- 
tributor, “T. W. H.,” in the JournaL of 
May 38, referring to the recent law, giving 
the ballot to women in the choice of school 
committees, speaks of the ‘‘duty of circulat- 
ing among the intelligent women of every 
city, town and school district, a digest of 
precisely such information as they need in 
regard to the school-laws of the State, in- 
cluding the new law, which makes them vo- 
ters.” He adds, ‘‘If there were in Massa- 
chusetts, as in Rhode Island, a small official 
manual of these laws and of all decisions 
under them, apart from the General Statute 
Book, it would be a great advantage.” Now 
there is in Massachusetts, just such a work 
in small compass, prepared for the use of 
school committees, of all laws and amend- 
ments in force, down to the year 1876. All 
subsequent legislation, up to the present 
time, could be very easily incorporated into 
it. This small work can be had, to a limit- 
ed extent only, we suppose, at the office of 
the Secretary of the Board of Education. 

It would be a good idea to print a cheap 
edition of this code, and circulate it through- 
out the State, as “‘T. W. H.” suggests. Can- 
not the material aid needed to secure such a 
result be attained through contributions or 
otherwise? Who of the friends of Suf- 
frage will take the lead in this matter? 

G. F. C. 

Mendon, May 5, 1879. 


Any one who desires to contribute for 
printing the above valuable little book of 
knowledge, can send to this office, and we 
will get the work done. [Eps. JOURNAL. | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Hosmer having proved that her 
magnetic motor would not work, gives it 
up, and goes back to her marbles. 

Mrs. JuL1a CLEMENTS of Webster, Mass., 
has left property valued at $10,000 to the 
Universalist Society of that town, the only 
condition being that preaching is supported 
fora year. She also left $100 to the Mason- 
ic Lodge of that town. 

Miss Mary Hatt, a sister of the late 
Ezra Hall, has been appointed by Judge 
Beardsley a commissioner of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut. The New Haven 
Journal says that this is the first appoint- 
ment of a woman to an office of this kind 
in the State. 

Mrs. W. D. Matcom of Vermont, pre- 
sided at the annual session of the Women’s 
Foreign Mission last week. Bishop Harris 
made some remarks, and Mrs. L. L. Bee- 
man read an address. The secretary’s re- 
port shows quite an increase of support 
from different portions of the State. 

Miss Lavina Goopeni, of Wisconsin, 
kas just applied for the second time to be 
admitted to practice as attorney in the su- 
preme court of the state. Asan act of the 
Legislature of 1877 provides for the admis- 
sion of women in all the Wisconsin courts, 
it is probable that her petition will be 
granted. 





Mrs. DELIA Witney Norton, well 
known as a writer of Sunday school hymns, 
has received the prize for a ‘‘hymnal review” 
of the international Sunday school lessons 
for the fourth quarter. Her ‘‘Prayer of the 
Penitent” has just been set to music by 
Professor Lyman H. Sherwood, father of 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood, the well-known pian- 
ist of this city. 


Miss SELMA Borea’s lecture in the Union 
Hall gave great delight to the select audi- 
ence assembled. Mr. F. H. Underwood, 
who gracefully introduced her to the audi- 
ence, suggested that those who were to lis- 
ten would do well to attend her concert, to be 
given May 16, and hear the music of the land 
to which Miss Borg belongs. At the close 
of the lecture it would seem, from the ap 
plause and the opinions expressed, as if his 
recommendation would be adopted. 


Mrs. SARAH JosePHA BuELL HALE died 
Wednesday night at her home in Locust 
street, Philadelphia. Mrs. Hale, who was 
ninety-one years old at the time of her death, 
had made a considerable literary reputation 
more than sixty years ago, but she did not 
retire from active work until quite recently. 
She was born in Newport, N. H., twelve 
years before the beginning of this century, 
and in 1814 she married a prominent law- 
yer, David Hale, who only lived eight years 
after his marriage. His widow was left 
poor and had five children dependent upon 
her. She at once began writing for the pe- 
riodicals, and in 1823 published her first 
book, ‘‘The Genius of Oblivion, and Other 
Poems.” Several years later she published 
a novel, ‘‘Northwood,” and in 1828 took 
charge, as editor, of the Lady’s Magazine, 
which nine years later was merged into 
Godey’s Lady's Book. She was the editor of 
that popular magazine until quite recently. 


Miss THurssy has made an enviable suc- 
cess in Paris, All the critics unite in prais- 
ing her voice and execution. ‘‘Figaro” 
calls her another Patti. ‘‘L’Art Musicale” 
—which, by the way, credits her with being 
descended on one side from an old Knick- 
erbocker family—says that she is in concert 
without a rival. ‘‘Le XIX. Siecle,” prais- 
ing her voice, which it declares that she 
manages with skill and grace, says also that 
she is ravishingly pretty. ‘Le Sport” 
speaks of the sweet, vibrating timbre of her 
voice, and of its great flexibility. ‘‘Le Pe- 
tit Journal” praises her, not only for tecbni- 
cal power, but for feeling and expression. 
The Paris Journal, mentioning first her 
charming voice and her musical cultivation, 
says that she sang an air of Mozart, anda 
theme with variations of Proch, and adds, 
that she gave the first ‘‘with a taste and 
simplicity marvellously appropriate to Mo- 
zart’s style; and the second with an ease, a 
flexibility, a strength and a certainty of at- 
tack which won hearty and unanimous ap 
plause.” ‘Le Gaulois” says that she is on 
the way to become one among the most cel 
brated singers. ‘‘Le Rappel” declares that 
she is in talent of the family of Patti and 
Albani, and that her voice is of the same 
metal, forged in the same school. ‘‘Chari- 
vari” says that with her first notes she con 
quered her audience, and ‘‘Le Temps” and 
‘‘Le Menestrel” are full of her gifts and 
graces. Her audience recalled and recalled 
her, and certainly since Albani no foreign 
singer has had such flattering success in the 
French Capital. 
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IN HIM WE LIVE. 
BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 

O Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 
Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care; 
Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning word of love; 


Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
Before the taunting Pnarisee; 

Help me to bear the sting of spite, 

The hate of men who hide Thy light, 
The sore distruat of souls sincere 

Who cannot read Thy judgments clear, 
The dullness of the multitude 

Who dimly guees that Thou art good. 


Teach me Thy patience; stil] with thee 

In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 

In trust that triumphs over wrong, 

In hope that sendsa shining ray 

Far down the future’s broadening way, 

In peace that only Thou canst give, 

With Thee, O Master, let me live! 
—Sunday Afternoon. 
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BLUEBIRDS AND PUSSY-WILLOWS, 
BY KATE CLARK. 


“Bluebirds and Pussy-willows!” 

What a picture of the spring! 
“Bluebirds and pussy-willows!”’ 

See them blossom! Hear them sing! 
Where the shining water hurries 

At “‘spring cleaning” all the day, 
Bluebirds and pussy-willows 

Give us promise of the May. 


Winter's gone! You don't believe it? 
Scold and shiver if you will, 
I'm as sure as if I heard the 
Moaning of the whippowill,— 
Over where those pussy-willows 
Silver shadows round them fling, 
Look! that isn’t sky—that’s bluebirds! 
Blooms and bluebirds make it spring. 
— Berkshire Courier. 
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PIMPERNEL. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 


The long, black ledges are white with gulls 
Asif the breakers had left their foam; 

With the dying daylight the wild wind lulls, 
And the scattered fishing-boats steer for home. 


On the cragI sit, with che East before; 
The sun behind me is low in the sky; 

Warm is its touch on the rocky shore; 
Sad the vast ocean spaces lie. 


The cricket is hoarse in the faded grass; 
The low bush rustles so thin and sere; 
Swift overhead the small birds pass, 
With cries that are lonely and sweet, and clear. 


The last chill asters their petals fold, 
And gone is the morning-glory’s bell, 
But close in a loving hand I hold 
Long sprays of the scarlet pimpernel. 
—Exchange. 





PATIENT WAITING, 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The aloes grow upon the sand, 
The aloes thirst with parching heat, 
Year after year they wait and stand, 
Lonely and calm, and front the beat 
Of desert winds, and still a sweet 
And subtle voice thrills all their veins; 
“Great patience wins; it still remains 
After a century of pains, 
For you to bloom and be complete. 


“I grow upon a thorny waste, 
Hot noontide lies on all the way, 

And with its scorching breath makes haste, 
Each freshening dawn to burn and slay; 

Yet patiently I bide and stay, 
Knowing the secret of my fate. 

The hour of bloom, dear Lord, I wait, 
Come when it will, or soon or late, 

A hundred years is but a day. 

—Exchange. 


= 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


BY ANNA C. GARLIN. 











We have bad a fair in our town. You 
needn’t ask me for particulars of time, 
place, or circumstance. I am not going to 
tell where our town is on the map; or wheth- 
er we held our fair for the benefit of the A. 
B. C. F. M. or the P. O. C. T. A., or any 
other national, alphabetical, charitable ma- 
chine, Neither shall I tell what, if any, 
local interest induced our ‘‘leading women” 
to turn shop-keepers in their best clothes. 
lt might have been to carpet the church 
parlors; or to fresco the church itself; or 
to get up an Old Woman’s Home or an Or- 
phan’s Refuge; or it might have been to 
save an old historic landmark from the van- 
dalism of church greed and trade monopo- 
ly. Whatever it was, our cause was a good 
one and we made plenty of money. 

But—such a time as we had on the last 
evening of our fair! That is what I am go- 
ing to tell you about. 

In order that you may understand it, I 
must tell you first about our leading wo- 
men; for, of course, it was the women who 
made the fair, Men never do such things. 
I have noticed, however, that they take 
funds raised in that way very readily from 
the ‘‘Ladies’ Auxiliaries.’ 

Well, our president was Mrs. Lesley, and 
she is the grandest woman I ever knew. 
Still you can’t feel really comfortable and 
happy with her always. Every once in a 
while she will make you feel just as mean 
and small as if ycu had committed some 
crime, when you have only just been living 
like other folks. 

Our secretary was Mrs. Gray—she is Mrs. 
Lesley’s husband’s sister—and they made 
me, Mrs. Busybody, treasurer. We three 
really did the work. The rest of the execu- 
tive committee said yes or no, just as we 
told them, and helped carry out our plans, 


And, if I do say it, neither of the others 
worked as hard as I did. For John—that’s 
my husband—isn’t rich as their husbands 
are, and I only hire one girl and do almost 
all my own sewing. Of course I don’t have 
a carriage to drive round in, as they do, and 
our streets are dreadfully muddy in bad 
weather. Such trampsas I took on that 
fair business! John says I shall not get 
over it all winter. 

Well, when we met to talk over the mat- 
ter at first, the executive committee went to 
Mrs. Lesley's house. I saw that our presi- 
dent and secretary were not likely to agree 
about the management of things. Although 
they are so closely connected by marriage 
they are just as unlike as it is possible for 
two women to be who both have seal-skin 
sacques and camel’s-hair shawls. Mrs. Gray 
is a beauty, and can be charming She is 
very haughty, though; prides herself on 
her family and position. Sheis very benev- 
olent; always gives the most of anybody to 
our missionary society. But I don’t believe 
she would have a woman fora friend who 
worked for her living, on any account. It 
is hard work for her to treat me as well as I 
want her to. But she likes to come over to 
my house and get me to show her about 
fancy work; and I often trim up her par- 
lors with flowers when she has company; 
she says I do it better than any florist, and 
Mrs. Gray has exquisite taste. Besides I 
have a cousin who livesin Paris, and I have 
just the choicest patterns of any woman in 
Blanktown, if lam not rich. I always like 
to lend, and help plan dresses and all that; 

so on, the whole, Mrs. Gray calls me her 
‘very dear friend, Mrs. Busybody—such a 
valuable person.” I see through her well 
enough, but I like her in spite of her selfish- 
ness; she is so capable and shrewd, and can 
put anything through she undertakes, just 
elegantly. 

Mrs. Lesley is called peculiar. She does 
not go very much into society, although 
she entertains guests for weeks at her house, 
any quantity of them. She picks her friends 
just where she chooses. Her most intimate 
acquaintance in Blanktown is the Kinder- 
garten teacher who lives next door to me, 
and she even invites shop-girls to tea! 

Well, when we began to talk about the 
fair the difference in these two women 
showed itself plainly enough. I can’t stop 
to tell you just how. You’ll see when I 
get to that last evening. I, you must know, 
stood rather between them; and things 
went as I turned the scale, sometimes ac- 
cording to the president’s wish, and some- 
times according to the secretary’s. The 
truth is, I can get up the kind of enthusiasm 
for moral principles that Mrs. Lesley talks 
so much about as quickly as anyone can; 
and always when she is making her splendid 
little speeches I believe every word she 
says. But when I find, as we did in this 
fair business, that being so particular takes 
off all the profits, and sometimes seems to 
block up the way entirely. I confess I 
felt round a little. Iam quite apt in such 
cases to side with Mrs. Gray, who does al- 
ways have common sense to rest on, and 
who said very forcibly, I thought, at our 
stormiest committee meeting, that ‘‘when 
people were devoting themselves to a great 
patriotic or benevolent work they must 
waive some of their personal scruples if 
they wished success.” 

You see the great question was, should 
we have raffles, and guess-prizes, and all 
that sort of thing? Mrs. Lesley said no, in 
her most emphatic manner. She claimed 
that such things were gambling, and we 
should never be able to urge young men to 
be honorable in all their dealings, if we en- 
couraged the gaming spirit in the commu- 
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rs. Gray thought ‘ her dear sister”—she 
ulways calls her sister-in-law that when she 
feels hateful toward her—‘‘very much ex- 
aggerated the moral importance of the 
question. This was a practical matter of 
methods; ana the legitimate inquiry was 
how could we raise the largest sum in aid 
of so and so, in the quickest and easiest man- 
ner. If we had a fair at all, and wished it 
to be successful, we must manage it as oth- 
er great fairs had been managed. She her- 
self had already begged a handsome sleigh, 
and a set of furniture, and other costly gifts 
which could not be disposed of except by 
raffle. Of course, if our president’—(I al- 
ways did think Mrs. Gray thought she 
ought to have been made president, and I 
was sure of it now by the emphasis she put 
on president)—‘‘vetoed raffling, she should 
be under the painful necessity of returning 
to the donors these valuable gifts.” 

Mrs. Lesley looked over at me and asked 
what I thought about it. I felt miserably 
undecided when she appealed to me. I 
really believed just as she did that we ought 
to set a good example in this business if we 
were going into it. But on the other hand, 
I had set my heart on making money at this 
fair, and | knew it would cripple us fear- 
fully if Mrs. Gray should get offended. Be- 
sides she did seem right about the practical 
part, if not the moral. So I did what al- 
ways makes me feel like a fool; just stood 
on the fence, mumbled over something 
about honoring our president’s scruples, 
and sharing them, to some extent, but still 
feeling that our cause demanded money and 
we must sacrifice everything for it. 





Mrs. Lesley looked over at me in her 





most piercing way and said, ‘“‘SoI under- 

stand Mrs. Busybody to mean that our 

cause demands of us the sacrifice of princi- 
les?” 

r Of course I said no; but still I rather 

threw my influence on Mrs. Gray's side. 

Well, the committee were at first about 
evenly divided. But Mrs. Gray talked them 
all pretty well over to her view, and we de- 
cided to have raffles. And we did have 
them, on a scale beyond anything I ever 
heard of! 

Our fair lasted a whole week. Poor John 
didn’t have one of his favorite little pud- 
dings fora month. I always do my nice 
cooking myself. Of course the girl had all 
she could attend to with Johnnie to look 
after, and everything to see to while I was 
away so much on this fair business. 

But John is the best man in the world. 
He never said one complaining word till the 
very last day, as I sipped my coffee at the 
breakfast table—I was too tired to eat a 
morsel—he says, ‘‘Kitty, is this the last day 
of the fair?” 

Yes,” said I, “thank Heaven! I believe 
another day would kill me.” 

“Well,” he returned, “I am not quite 
clear about Johnnie’s mother having a right 
to kill herself over a fair. And I shall not 
be sorry to have a wife once more, of an 
evening, myself.” 

I was so tired and nervous I burst right 
out crying at that. And John tried to com- 
fort me, bless his heart! He said he didn’t 
mean to blame me, and was just as good as 
he always is when I have been doing and 
doing until I’mall worn out. 

I was not the only tired woman in Blank- 
town, Icantell you! You neversaw such a 
jaded looking set of table-tenders as we were 
that last evening, in your life; and cross— 
my patience! Even Mrs. Lesley, who is 
generally too sweet-tempered, and Mrs, 
Gray, who is generally too lady-like, to be 
outwardly ruffled, spoke to each other in 
what I should call rather a snappish man- 
ner, if they were not of the aristocracy. 

Mrs. Lesley looked sick, and I was real 
anxious about her. You see we were going 
to close with a little public meeting. The 
gentlemen who were to receive our money 
were to make speeches, and our president 
was to make a statement of our work. Of 
course she must not give out till that was 
over, and I insisted on her going home to 
rest in the afternoon. I thought then that 
the worst of her weariness came from her 
feeling so badly over what seemed to her a 
violation of principle in our fair. 

Well, she came back Wvith her eyes as 
bright as could be, and two little red spots 
in her cheeks, and that curious set look 
about her mouth she always has when she 
is going to do something that is hard to do, 
and going to do it well. She looked just 
exactly as she did that night so many years 
ago, when we girls gave the First Regiment 
of Blanktown volunteers, who left for the 
war, a silk flag, and she made the presenta- 
tion speech. She was Mary Noble then, 
and although we younger girls didn’t know 
it, was engaged to Colonel Lesley. 

Mrs. Gray pretended that she disliked the 
publicity of this formal presentation. I 
overheard her telling her most intimate 
friend that ‘‘it tried her beyond description 
to have her dear sister so willing to make 
an address before a promiscuous audience. 
She did not consider it quite womanly.” 

But for the life of me I could not see that 
it was any more public to make a speech 
than to march around our largest hall, 
dressed in old style, before almost our whole 
town, as we did at the centennial tea-party, 
and Mrs. Gray, who was president of the 
Ladies’ Centennial Committee, led that her- 
self, dressed magnificently as Martha Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Lesley would not take part 
in that at all. She said it was putting our 
personal charms on exhibition, before all 
sorts of people, and she was doubtful of its 
propriety. I, you see, am not so particular 
as either of them. Iam always glad and 
proud to have Mrs. Lesley make a speech, 
and I enjoyed that centennial tea-party to 
the last degree. I went as Priscilla, and 
John said I looked the sweetest of any wo- 
man there, if I wasn’t so dashing and ele- 
gant as Mrs. Gray. But I shall never get 
this story told, 

We had sold off nearly everything at nine 
o’clock. We made an auction with the 
leavings, and they got my John, who is just 
as witty as he can be, to sell; and he made 
a world of fun. 

At 9:30, Mr. Lesley, who is president of 
the men’s society, of which ours is auxiliary, 
led his wife up to her seat on the stage. Of 
course, we had made the platform lovely 
with flowering plants and bouquets. 

Then we had some long, tiresome speeches 
from the men, full of compliments on our 
energy and management. I was sick of it 
before they stopped. For, if I am not very 
wise, I know when anybody praises me just 
for the sake of what they are going to get! 

Well, finally Mrs. Lesley’s turn came. 
She stepped forward gracefully, and stood 
at the front of the platform. She must have 
looked just like a pink between those high, 
green leaf-plants. She is not handsome like 
her sister-in law, but she has the sweetest 
expression! 

I would give anything to be able to report 
her speech, word for word. But, dear me! 


I might just as well undertake to paint a 





sunset! I can only give you an idea of it! 

She began, ‘‘Mr. President’’—it was her 
own husband, you know—‘‘it now becomes 
my duty to render an account of the efforts 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary in behalf of our 
common and well-beloved cause; and to de 
liver into your hands the substantial results 
of those labors. I had hoped to do this 
with pride and joy. But, although the pecu- 
niary gain of this fair is unprecedented in 
our town, and the sum of money I am com 
missioned to present to you is larger than I 
had even dreamed it could be, I discharge 
this crowning obligation of my official posi- 
tion with shame and distress!” 

I could hardly believe my ears! I glanced 
over at Mrs. Gray, and I never saw such a 
look of astonishment as there was on her 


face. . 
Mrs. Lesley went on, her voice getting 


full of tears, though her eyes were as dry 
and bright as her diamonds, She said—in 
substance, you know, asthe reporters say— 
that the cause of her shame and distress 
was her conviction that our fair had beena 
positive injury to the morals of our town. 
She said it had trained young, modest girls 
in bold importunity of men whom they had 
never met before; it had cultivated in young 
men that love of games of chance which 
was filling our gambling saloons with the 
very flower of our youth. She said, too, 
that she was convinced that she and her co- 
laborers had been treating the regular trades- 
people unfairly. She had overheard one 
night a conversation between two young 
men, who had started in the fancy goods 
business within the last five years. They 
had spoken together of the terribly hard 
times which had threatened them with ruin 
all the past months, and of how much they 
had depended on the holiday trade to keep 
their heads above water this winter. And 
now, they said, these women, who lived in 
elegant leisure—(I whispered to John, ‘*That 
don’t apply to the Treasurer of the Society, 
goodness knows!”)— these women, who 
didn’t know the value of money any more 
than children, had gotten up this grand fair. 
“They had,” the young men said, ‘‘begged 
quantities of goods outright of all the deal- 
ers, and had got quantities more at whole 
sale price, and then sold their splendid and 
varied assortment below what any retail 
dealer in town could afford. Of course,” 
these young merchants said, bitterly, ‘‘we 
cannot compete with fascinating, brilliant 
women, and bewitching young ladies, who 
give their services, and sell lower than we 
can import. The consequence of this fair 
is that the holiday trade we counted on for 
food and clothing for our families and for 
business security is gone out of sight.” 

‘*My friends,” said Mrs. Lesley, ‘‘as pres- 
ident of this association, and hence respon- 
sible, I beg your pardon for the injustice we 
have shown you. It was thoughtlessness; 
but I am humiliated that women of mature 
years should need to plead a child’s excuse.”’ 

Then she went on to say, that although it 
would seem at first sight that no such ob- 
jection could be raised against the sale of 
articles made by the ladies themselves, there 
was one similar, and nearly as strong. She 
said she knew two or three women whose 
livelihood was gained by the manufacture 
and sale of fancytrifles. “If,” she went on, 
‘‘we sold our goods for prices they could 
make a fair profit on, we should have a right 
to compete withthem. But we beg the 
materials from our husbands, give our own 
work, and then undersell every one in the 
trade who does not have our immense ad- 
vantages to start with. 

Then she spoke of the time and strength 
we women had put into this fair; how some 
of us had injured our health, and seriously 
defrauded our homes of what was due from 
wives and mothers. My conscience smote 
me at that, for I couldn’t help thinking how 
I hadn’t read aloud to John for three months, 
and had pushed Johnnie one side til] he was 
getting to be real troublesome; and to talk 
just like my girl. Isat there with every 
bone aching, and every nerve trembling 
with weariness, and knew that I had almost, 
if not quite, unfitted myself for my winter’s 
work for my dear ones by my labor for this 
fair. 

Well, I can’t tell you all she said; but TI 
never heard such an eloquent speech, one so 
simple, and sad, and truthful. Her hus- 
band never took his eyes from her face. He 
could see her profile from where he sat. 

Before she closed she said that all this 
over-work on the part of us women; all this 
unfair competition with the regular trade; 
all this gambling; all this unwomanly bold- 
ness of appeal; all these questionable ways 
of getting money from people who would 
never contribute to our cause of their own 
free will—all were justified, and even prais- 
ed, on the ground of our object being a good 
one. It was that sophistry which had be- 
guiled us. 

“But,” she said—I remember the very 
words she closed with—‘‘I acknowledge 
with shame unspeakable, the utter folly of 
such justification. Can we doclean work 
with unclean hands? Can we benefit virtue 
by the same process which tears it down? 
Can we get a grand result from despicable 
ways and means? O, my sister women, 
who are so ready to spend and be spent for 
others’ good, let us leave to men the max- 
ims of worldly-wise policy, and selfish com- 
passing of good ends! We who have had 
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motherhood to teach us that the little duties 
and the constant spirit are of more import- 
ance than noisy deeds and occasional ex. 
ploits—we should know better! I believe 
that itis of greater moral moment to society 
that each human being keep his or her sep. 
arate channels of influence pure and noble 
all the time, than that any great ‘cause’ be 
aided. Better every benevolent public en- 
terprise be retarded in its external growth 
for lack of money till our children take our 
places, than that we defraud those children 
of a soul-inheritance of faithfulness to jus- 
tice and honor in daily life.” 

“Gentlemen,” she said, turning and bow. 
ing to the executive committee of men, as 
she handed her husband the package of 
money, (it was in a lovely silk case I made 
myself) ‘‘Gentlemen, here is the fruit of our 
labors. That unknown portion which would 
have been ours to give if we kad had no 
fair, but gone about and begged, in a quiet, 
dignified way from those able and Willing 
to aid our worthy object, I present you 
with pride, as the result of our honorable 
efforts. That other unknown, and I fear 
much larger portion, which we have won 
through disobedience to both physical and 
moral laws, I present you with shame, as 
the result of our dishonorable labors, | 
pray you gentlemen, to praise us no more! 
We are yet your superiors if you can truth. 
fully commend us for acts which we our 
selves despise.” 

Well, I tell you, I never heard so stil] a 
stillness as there was in that hall while 
that brave woman was speaking. Even the 
boys, who had crowded in because we put 
the admission down low for the last night, 
kept as quiet as could be. 

You may imagine there was a sensation, 
though! Some of the women were crying, 
and some were just as angry with Mrs, Les. 
ley as they could be. Mrs, Gray had on her 
most haughty and disgusted look. I be- 
lieve she would have left the hall if it hadn’t 
been her own brother’s wife, and she knew 
he would never forgive her if she did. 

But I'll tell you how I felt about it. I 
thought we were all real mean to sit still 
and let our president take on her own 
shoulders what she considered so wrong, 
when she wasn’t responsible for it in the 
least, and had tried in every way to prevent 
it. 

And, if you will believe it, I, who never 
made a speech in my life, and could not if 
my life depended on it—I just rushed for- 
ward in the dead, awful pause that followed 
Mrs. Lesley’s last words, and I didn't stop 
to say ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” or ‘‘Mr. 
President,” or anything; but I broke out 
just as if 1 had been all alone in our parlor 
with John and the canary bird, and said: 
“I’m not going to let our president blame 
herself in public for what isn’t her fault. 
She has done everything she could all the 
way long to make the rest of us do right. 
I know she would have resigned her office 
when she saw how things were going, if it 
had not seemed unkind to leave us to do 
what we had planned for her share. I be 
lieve just as she does about the gambling 
part, and I don’t know but I do all the rest. 
But I was more anxious to make money 
than to make it the most just and honest 
way. And that’s the way with all of us 
except Mrs. Lesley. Now we are all 
through, I am as much ashamed of some 
things as she is. But nobody need blame 
her for anything that has gone wrong!” 

You ought to have heard the cheering as 
I sat down. I was frightened almost into 
hysterics after I found out that I really had 
spoken in public. John whispered, ‘‘ You're 
a brave little cat!” 

I didn’t dare to look at him, for I was 
just as near crying as could be. And I 
couldn't help thinking what a spectacle | 
should make of myself sobbing on the plat- 
form till my eyes and nose were red and 
swollen, and with nothing but my best lace 
pocket-handkerchief! I never could cry as 
the heroines of novels do and:look interest- 
ing all the while. My tears always make 
me resemble a boiled lobster. 

Well, the end of it all was, Mr. Lesley, 
whose place it was to respond, and who 
hadn’t known, it seems, what his wife was 
going to say, couldn’t get up any kind of a 
speech. He just said he could not help 
agreeing with the president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary in most of her estimate of the in- 
fluences of the fair, tut he hoped the ladies 
wouldn’t blame themselves too severely for 
a fault which they were led into by their 
zeal for the cause, and which had been s0 
frankly confessed. 

Then we had a kind of stiff breaking up. 
Mrs. Gray left the very first one; she 
vouldn’t trust herself to speak to ‘‘her dear 
sister,” I know. She will be just as mad 
with me, too, 1 suppose; but she'll come 
round again before spring, I’m sure. For 
if I am in what she calls ‘“‘very limited cir- 
cumstances,” I have some nice little garden 
parties in summer that she doesn’t like to 
miss. 

Mrs. Lesley came up to me as I was look: 
ing up my china dishes, and said with tears 
in her eyes: ‘“‘Dear Mrs. Busybody, I shall 
never forget it.” 

Going home John said: ‘‘What a mag- 
nificent woman that Mrs. Lesley is, Ki'ty: 
But I should think it would be a great dea! 
like climbing up Mount Washington all the 
time to have her for a wife. I’d rather have 
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a little Kitty like you for a steady diet.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘John, I know you would; 
and I am very glad of that. But I feel like 
a very insignificant valley beside her.” 

“Never mind, Puss; ‘Love is of the val- 
ley,’” quoted John. 

Tired as 1 was,l had to laugh at that; for 
John is so matter of-fact and prosy that I 
have never been abie to make him remem- 
ber any poem but Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess;” 
and the only reason he has kept that in mind 
enough to quote from it is because I read it 
to him that summer when he—well,: the 
year before we were married.—Sunday Af.- 


ternoon. 
eee -—— 


— 
THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Epirors JOURNAL:—Under the above 
caption we notice an article in the Woman’s 
JournaL of March 15th, which gives some 
extracts from a lady’s experience as given 
to the Boston Jranscript, and contains the 
remark: ‘‘Her story is not quite agreeable 

reading for Americans, inasmuch as it shows 
the Caucasian at a disadvantage beside the 
Mongolian.”” It seems to us from reading 
that and many similar articles published in 
the East, as though some of our brethren 
there have colored race on the brain. They 
seem to regard that race as always disposed 
to do the right thing if the villainous whites 
will only give them a chance, or take the 
proper methods to draw out their goodness; 
while on the other hand, the white popula- 
tion—themselves excepted—are supposed to 
have the disposition to take every advantage 
of these unsophisticated races. As remark- 
ed above, it is not quite agreeable reading 
for some of us, at least, as it savors largely 
of a disposition to misrepresent, or at least 
to strain a point in order to discriminate in 
favor of the Mongolian as opposed to the 
white population; and we often feel like 
saying fo these self-constituted monitors, in 
the language of Job, ‘‘Nodoubt but ye are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” 

We can easily see how a person witha 
limited experience 1n dealing with individ- 
ual Chinaman can be led to form a favora- 
ble opinion of them, but we fail to appreci 
ate the philanthropy which underlies such 
methods of fault-finding, for we see in it 
the elements which tend to produce section- 
al animosity amongst brethren of the same 
race, 

The reasons for making such statements 
and deducing arguments therefrom, are 
obvious, and the intention is evidently to 
contravene the efforts made by our senators 
and representatives, in behalf of the masses 
of the citizens of California, to stay the in- 
flux of the low order of Mongolians, which 
threatens to drive back our white civiliza- 
tion—for a large collection of well attested 
facts concerning the masses of Chinese who 
come here and infest our cities and villages, 
we refer the reader to Senator Sargent’s 
“great speech” delivered in the United 
States Senate on the 7th of March, 1878. 

As to individual Chinaman, we find them 
possessed of many useful qualities. Their 
faculty of imitation renders it easy to train 
them to our methods, but they require strict 
surveillance, and the Jeast encouragement 
of friendly familiarity, soon developes an 
unbearable impudence in the most of them; 
for unlike the African, they seem to be to- 
tally devoid of veneration. They will dress 
themselves cleanly when employed as cooks 
and washer-woman by Americans, for they 
know that it is requisite for them to do so; 
but their reputed cleanliness does not seem 
to be a matter of taste with the majority of 
them, any more than it is with the mop and 
the broom we use to clean with. 

That the majority of them are systematic 
thieves, and that they are possessed of a 
species of low cunning which they use for. 
the purpose of winning the confidence of 
their employers, and holding it until such 
time as suits them best to take advantage, 
there is not a shadow of doubt. They will 
manage to steal in such a way that things 
will not be likely to be missed until after 
they are gone, and when they once mingle 
with their fellows it is hard to be sure of 
your man, if he chooses to ‘‘no sabe.” 

To illustrate, we will give an instance 
which occurred here last summer. A farm- 
er, running a large ranch, employed a Chi- 
nese cook during most of the summer. The 
Chinaman soon won the confidence of his 
mistress, which seemed to increase with the 
length of his stay, until she was not afraid 
to leave him in charge when she went on 
business, or called on her neighbors. She 
discovered her mistake, however, a few 
days after he left, when she went down cel- 
lar for a ham and found most of her valua- 
ble stock missing 

Our society is composed of Irish, Ger- 
mans and native Americans, but she never 
thought of accusing any of them of theft, 
for notwithstanding they are made to com- 
pare so unfavorably with the Chinese, no- 
body ever heard of one of them stealing a 
chicken, a pig, or a ham; but they, especi- 
ally the Irish, are known to give freely of 
what they have to their poorer neighbors. 

We have no doubt but that the Transcript 
lady’s experience may be true, and that 
there may be other instances of the same 
kind; but they are the exception, and not 
the rule. She may have succeeded through 
flattery in gaining favor with the China- 
man so that not one of her chickens were 





stolen, but the probability is that some one 
else lost two in consequence, 

Our experience has been the reverse of 
hers. Although from the first we have re- 
garded their coming here in large swarms, 
as in some sense an invasion of our rights; 
and have thought there must be a lack of 
wisdom somewhere in the management of 
our affairs, or they would not be permitted 
thus to come; yet we can truly say that we 
have never treated them otherwise than 
kindly, and have never sought any advant- 
age in dealing with them; but they have 
taken advantage of us, both by stealing and 
by getting out of the way of paying for 
what we sold them on trust. This was par- 
ticularly the case with those with whom we 
had been living on friendly terms as neigh- 
bors, and in whom we had placed consider- 
ble confidence. We were here when the 
Chinese came, and saw the first lot that en- 
tered the mining districts, 300 in number, 
which was soon followed by other droves of 
from 50 to 500. This gave us a good oppor- 
tunity to observe their habits and disposi- 
tion, before they had time to be in any de. 
gree affected by their association with the 
whites. In dress, manner and appearance, 
they were nearly all alike. Their most no- 
table characteristic was that of greed, and 
their manners indicated a total lack of sen- 
sibility and refinement. When they wished 
to purchase of the whites their custom was 
to beat down the price until they came to 
be a perfect nuisance in that line, and their 
greed along with a lack of good taste was 
displayed in always buying the largest they 
could get for the price. Almost every old 
miner will remember seeing Chinamen slop- 
ping around in boots double the size of their 
feet. 

The experiment was tried at one time of 
letting those who pass back and forth as 
traders sit at the table with white teamsters, 
but their greed was displayed here as.else- 
where. ‘They seized on all that was near 
them and stood up to reach for more, and 
ate with the avidity of a dog, glancing hur- 
riedly around as though they were afraid 
some One else might get some; and all this 
when there was an abundance set before 
them. During the operation, white men 
were observed to drop their knives and 
forks and look on with amazement; of 
course this could not last. 

We donot remember of the Chinamen 
being charged five dollars per month for 
license, though it may have been done at a 
later period, in order to discourage their 
coming. During our stay in the mining 
region—a period of about seven years—the 
tax on foreigners was $3 per month. As 
most white foreigners soon became citizens, 
and as they did not range in droves like the 
Chinese, they were not as easily distin- 
guished, and it may be that less attention 
was paid to collecting licenses of them in 
consequence. 

lt is not unlikely that parties have tried 
to impose on the ignorant Chinese by rep- 
resenting themselves as tax collectors, but 
they were not likely to succeed very well if 
they did, for the Chinamen were not very 
submissive about paying, and hid away 
from it as much as possible, and in any case 
where they had paid they could have their 
paper to show for it. Ihave heard of several 
instances, however, where young ‘‘bloods” 
undertook to play the role of tax-collector, 
just for the fun of seeing them scamper and 
hide like rats, as they were observed to do 
when the real tax-collector came around. 

If the Chinese were ignorant in some 
things they were always shrewd in money 
matters. You could not palm off a coun- 
terfeit on one of them, and I have often 
heard it said you cannot cheat a Chinaman. 
In early times in California, our mining re- 
gion was irfested with bands of Mexican 
desperadoes, and a good many Australian 
convicts and Chinaman, were subject to out- 
rage as well as others; but it cannot be truly 
said that we are suffering the penalty of our 
ill treatment of them, or of their poor re- 
ception among us. It should rather be said 
that we are suffering for our stupidity in 
not making efforts to stop their ingress at 
an early period of their immigration here. 

There are many other important facts 
which we might give to illustrate the case 
of the Chinese here, and we would like for 
once to say something in regard to the priv- 
ilege which some of our eastern brethren 
have selected for themselves, of voting for- 
eigners out of their towns, while at the 
same time they criminate us for our efforts 
to stay the Coolie immigration; but our arti- 
cle has lengthened, and we will only add 
that we would like to see all parties have 
fair play, but where it is evident that two 
classes cannot exist in harmony together 
and where one must be driven back, or the 
other by force of circumstances, will be, we 
are decidedly in favor of “the survival of 
the fittest.” R. B. E. 

Rio Vista, Ual., April 10, 1879. 
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WOMEN AT HARVARD. 


I have read eagerly of the new plan which 
provides that young women shall do as 
much work as young men, without being 
regarded as students; without a student’s 
use of the library, and even failing at the 
end of a laborious course of study to secure 
the honors allotted young men who com- 
plete the same course. It does seem su- 








premely silly to me that the whole cannot 
be conceded atonce! lt must be sometime 
in the near future, then why not grant it all 
at once? Why do the managers of the lar- 
gest and wealthiest college in America hang 
back and wait to be pushed to do what 
wiser men in the western states have al- 
ready done? If a young woman passes sat- 
isfactorily as severe an examination as a 
young man, why should she not be consid- 
ered a student, and enrolled as such? If 
she takes the same course her brother does, 
and stands as high, why should she not 
graduate with exactly the same honors? It 
cannot be the Harvard directors are afraid 
the standard of scholarship will be lowered; 
it need not be; subject women to the same 
tests the young men take. Surely the wise 
men of Harvard are not afraid of the mor- 
als of their young men, if cotducation is 
pursued! Perhaps these same young men 
would be benefited by being thrown into 
the society of intelligent young women. 
Perhaps they fear for the morals of the 
girls; they need not be alarmed; young wo- 
men who are anxious for a higher education 
will work hard to keep up to the standard 
of scholarship, and have neither time nor 
inclination for undue intimacy with the 
young men. It certainly cannot be that 
they are anxious for the health of the young 
ladies! Be assured of this, the girls who 
aspire to high scholarship are not the ones 
who have dissipated, and hard study is not 
so injurious to health as the so-called socie- 
ty duties! 

I speak of what I know from experience, 
My own education was obtained ina Uni- 
versity where cotducation is carried out in 
the fullest extent, the I. 1. U. of Cham- 
paign, Illinois; the state University is a no- 
ble institution, and a credit to the state, al- 
though still young in its work. Its fine 
buildings with conveniences for all its prac- 
tical’ studies, are open to girls as well as 
boys. President White of Cornell Univer- 
sity visited the I. I. U. several years ago to 
find out how cotducation worked here. He 
received very favorable reports, and seemed 
gratified. 

The girls pass the same examinations for 
admission that the boys do; they have the 
privilege of choosing any course they wish 
to pursue; have the same professors, recite 
in the same classes, pass the term examina- 
tions together, and often stand higher than 
the boys. Our regent and the professors 
say the standard of scholarship is raised, 
instead of lowered, and there is no doubt 
that the standard of morals and manners 
are greatly elevated. 

The sexes meet together every morning 
for chapel exercises, and have a fine choir, 
led by Miss Patchin, the music teacher. 
There is not the slightest restriction put 
upon the intercourse of thestudents, by the 
faculty; they are regulated only by decency 
and the rules of good society. They enter 
the same doors, pass and repass each other 
in public halls, with full liberty to talk at 
any time and any place except in the libra- 
ry or in the class-room during recitations. 
All read together in the library at any time, 
and go in and out to suit their own conven- 
ience. The students govern themselves ac- 
cording to a constitution snd by-laws of 
their own, under a model U. 8. govern- 
ment. The lady students vote and hold of- 
fice as well as the young men, and make 
speeches on whatever subject interests them, 
Yet with all this freedom of intercourse, 
ladies are ladies, and the young men are 
gentlemen. There are no rows at the Uni- 
versity, and I heard a New England lady 
say she never saw such gentlemanly stu- 
dents. She lived once, near a prominent 
and wealthy New England college. 

Probably the Harvard folks go on the 
principle, ‘Give a woman an inch and she 
will take an ell,” and mean to make her 
scramble for all she does get. 1 wish they 
would come out here and visit our Univer- 
sity. If Harvard is older and richer, she has 
much to learn of her western sister besides 
practicality. Mrs. F. A. REYNOLDS. 


THE COLORED EXODUS. 


Better information of the movement of 
colored people from the South to Kansas, 
sets aside the first report that this was start- 
ed by a delusion that the national govern- 
ment would supply them with farms, mules, 
and provisions. They expect no more of 
the government than it offers to all—name- 
ly, a homestead on the public lands to set- 
tlers. A letter from Topeka tothe Chicago 
Tribune, shows that an organization of col- 
ored people, to promote emigration to Kan- 
sas, has been working since 1869, and that 
at first it designed making Tennessee the 
country for these emigranis, to obtain land 
for homes, but having found it impractica 
ble there, it turned attention to Kansas, and 
has been promoting and aiding a gradual 
emigration ever since. 

The great object of these colored emi- 
grants is to get land for homes, in a coun- 
try where the colored man can have securi- 
ty for earnings, property, and life. It is 
needless to say he cannot have this in most 
parts of the South, if he can to the full ex- 
tent of white men in any part. He can 
have this in Kansas. The success of col- 
ored emigrants during the last ten years has 
gradually increased the movement until it 
assumes the appearance of a hegira. Ex- 





Gov. Pinchback, writing from Delta, Madi- 
son Parish, La., March 11, says he found 
the bank of the river at the ferry landing 
covered with colored people and their goods, 
He says the number awaiting transporta- 
tion, was estimated at 300, and that next 
day it increased to 500, who took passage 
on one steamer. A notable fact was that 
all paid their passage out of their own 
means On embarking, as the boat would re- 
ceive them only on this condition. He says 
that the real cause of this movement is a 
feeling of insecurity anda fear of the fu- 
ture, and that the exodus has assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, which threatens to depopu- 
late the State of her laborers. This would 
be a great calamity, whose consequences 
would be general. But to the colored man 
it is an escape from Egyptian bondage to a 
land where his life, family, earnings and 
property will be safe, and where he can ex- 
ercise his political rights without the super 
vision of the shotgun, and the bands of red 
shirted cavalry. — Cincinnati Gazettee. 
————_e+e- 
CALIFORNIA CONSTITUTION—CLASSES 
THAT FAVOR IT. 





The advocates of the new constitution in 
California chiefly belong to the discontent- 
ed classes of society—people who for some 
reason or other have failed in the business 
of life. These, naturally enough, desire a 
new deal, since, if they cannot better them- 
selves, they cannot well be worse off than 
they are. Every one, who by his own care- 
lessness or crime has been reduced to his 
last bit, is sure to vote for the new consti- 
tution in the hope of obtaining a share in 
the property of others. The drunken vag- 
abond who spouts politics in the saloons 
night after night, while his wife and family 
are starving at home, will support it asa 
kind of stupid vengeance on those that are 
better than himself. But are these the peo- 
ple that should make permanent laws for 
the government of a great State? That is 
the question which intelligent citizens 
should ask themselves. —San Jose Mercury. 
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DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Destee. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COUBSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
assed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a —— exercises. 

The new 00] house {fs situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art ~~ and as ee: Od Natural 4 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
make an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial hs 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o’clock oa 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after oe Catalogues can 
be had Fy the — | A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
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Rubber Pencils a ° 
AUTOGRAPH holéers, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 
Stationers) 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, — 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. « MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single creatment for Corns, 25 cents. 
15U0 Tremont Street Boston. 6m1 
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PRANG’S 
ART 
Publications. 


Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 


Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. 

Scripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
and Sunday school Certificates, 


Natural History Juveniles. Six charming 
juveniles on Birds and Animals, by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” and 
otherwise favorably known asa delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. Each book is illustrated with 13 color- 
ed pictures of the objects of which the book treats. 
The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents. 


Artin the House, Historical, critical and ws- 
thetical studies on the decoration and furnishing of 
the dwelling, by Jacob von Falke, Vice Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in Vien- 
na. American edition by Charles C. Perkins. Il- 
lustrated with sixty full page plates, most of which 
are in color, and 266 illustrations iu the text; 396 
pages; large 8vo. price $15. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO, Publishers, 


Boston, e 


On receipt of a three cent 
+, Stamp we will send a complete 
W RLTLN Geet from samples of fire writing 
pers, with full information as 

0 size, price, envelops to 
match. Our astortment com- 
prises the finest French, English 

Pp APERS. and American papers. such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, alao 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 

line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 

& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White inall weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 

of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 

sell by the pane at prices rang- 

ing from % cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 

180 Devoashire St., Boston, 











Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place anl West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures 46 


Cire by Absorption 
"HE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated | Foot Baths 

ND 


ABSORPTION SALT 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
wil do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sards in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pa, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Pasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Paths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tons at the office, or by letter, freeof charge. ("A 
yady Physician is in attendance atthe Ladies’ Room. 
fake the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD Co., 













124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 


Wepese, te gumuting. 
ne sticky fingre A full 
MARK TWAIN’S sssortment, fren 15 cents 
each, upwards. Ward & 
Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev. 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire 8t., Boston. 














FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 
165 Court Street, Boston. 

Ladies Heads, Dressed in the latest style. Bunchee 

of curls made over in the newest style. tf 60 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be ressed 
to Box Boston. je ttances - Rapeeese 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearazes is made. cas 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt o 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
sho be made the first or second week after the 
money ie received. ipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, commencing 
Monday evening, May 26, at 7 1¢ o'clock. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, a business meeting 
will be held in the same place, commencing 
at10 144 M., for the hearing of reports 
and discussion of methods of work. As 
this isa very important session it is hoped 
all interested in the cause will attend and 
take part in the proceedings. 

On Tuesday afternoon at 2 14, and in the 
evening at 7 14 the Convention will assem- 
ble in the Meionaon. 

The following persons have accepted in- 
vitations to address the meeting: Mary A. 
Livermore, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Margaret W. Campbell, Mary F. Eastman 
and Henry B. Blackwell. Other speakers 
will be announced hereafter. 

Lucy Strong, President. 


Freperic A. Hinckuey, Chair. Ha. Com. 
oer 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers must remember that to 
send a bill which will cost a three cent 
stamp to a large number of subscribers. in- 
volves a large item of expense, which would 
be saved to us if they will look on the back 
of their JouRNAL envelope and see when 
their money is due, and send it on without 
any notice from us. Our list is remarkably 
well paid up, but some are in arrears, Send 
on at once. 
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INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its nineteenth annual meeting in 
Kokomo, Howard County, on the 14th and 
15th of May, 1879, beginning at 30’clock P M., 
onthe 14th. <All who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the meeting are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Free entertainment will be 
furnished for those in attendance. Able 
speakers will be present and a meeting of 
more than ordinary interest is anticipated. 

Mary F. Tuomas, President, 

Tamar H. Evuort, Secretary. 

o> 


JUST WHAT TU DO TO VOTE. 


Naturally the women of Massachusetts, 
desire to know exacily what steps they must 
take to make their rights as electors sure. 
The following preliminary steps are the 
proper ones to this end, They have been 
carefully prepared by Judge Russell, whose 
active support of the new law just passed, 
was largely conducive to its passage. 

1. Women. who have paid a state or county 
tax within two years of election, need not 
take any action, except to demand regis- 
tration. This demand may be made (1) 
In Boston, fourteen days before election. 
(2) In other cities seven days before elec- 
tion. (8) Intowns, at any time up to Sat- 
urday beforeelection. _1f the tax has been 
or by parent or guardian, it is sufficient. 

f the tax was assessed on the woman’s 
property standing in her name, it is suffi- 
ent, altho’ paid by the hand of another. 

2. Ifa woman has paid no tax, she must on 
or before Sept. 15, give written notice to 
the assessors that she desires to pay a poll 
tax. She must also furnish evidence, that 
she was an inhabitant of the. town or city 
on May I. She must also furnish a true 

account of her estate real and personal, 
under oath. (1) If she has no estate real 
or personal she should say so, (2) The 
fact that such @tate is returned, does not, 
of itself, subjett it to taxation. For ex- 
ample, a woman returns, that she has a 
deposit ina Savings Bank. It isnot taxed, 
because it isexempt by law. But it must 
be returned ~ 

3. Persons 4nly desiring to pay a poll tax 
for Suffmge, may have the tax divided so 
as to pay either a sta\e or county poll tax. 
This in Boston wiil be $1.00. In some 
towns, it will be much less. The state 
re eer tax will — je 7 places. 

Aud Suffrage may gaine ayin 

the simallér tax. yee 

By following the above directions, every 

woman in the State, duly qualified, may ex- 

ercise her legal right to vote for nembers of 

the school committee. L. 8 


Oe 
ASHAMED TU BE THANKFUL. 





There are always two views and some- 
times more to every question. There are 
certainly two to the question of the right of 
the women of Massachusetts to vote for 
school committee. 

It is true the law gives only a fraction of 








Suffrage, but it gives a whole recognition of 
the right to Suffrage. This is a great deal. 
The new law isa hole in the wall against 
which Suffragists have battered while a 
whole generation of men have lived and 
died It was made by friendly hands in- 
side, and it will by the same hands be made 
larger. It puts women in a better position 
to help themselves; all the more if they use 
the right as far as they get it, and thus 
prove their willingness and their capacity 
to exercise political rights. 

It is impossible not to regret that the con- 
ditions of the law were not such that fora 
fraction of Suffrage, we should also have 
had only a fraction of tax, and that the 
terms had not been the same for women 
that they are for men. But inspite of this, 
for one I am profoundly thankful, for the 
conceded right of women to vote in the old 
Bay State. Through its opening I see the 
end of this long peaceful struggle to estab 
lish the principle that ‘‘The consent of the 
governed is the basis of a just government.” 
I hail it as the first political gain made in 
Massachusetts. It is the prelude to the 
whole. It is almost never true that the 
first trial of anything is as perfect as exper- 
ience enables it to become afterwards. It 
has been so in this case, but we may accept 
what we have gained. L. 8. 
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PERSONAL FREEDOM NOT POLITICAL, 


Epitrors JoURNAL:—I certainly do not 
desire controversy, especially with those 
who are working for the emancipation of 
Woman; but 1 do not seem to have made 
myself understood, and as the position I 
took seems to me particularly important, 
in connection with your work, I should 
like to try to make it clear. 

The point is, that personal freedom is an 
inherent right of all men (including women) 
and not in any way dependent upon votes, 
that it is not conferred by majorities, and 
consequently cannot rightfully be taken 
away by them. No one will claim that the 
personal freedom enjoyed by Englishmen, 
which many persons consider a larger free- 
dom than our own, depends for its safe- 
guard on the vote of the many, or was con- 
ferred by that vote. They have the same 
freedom to make contracts that we have, 
(though perhaps not to break them) equal 
freedom of locomotion, and they have not 
universal Suffrage, nor do they owe their 
liberty to the votes of the uncultivated 
many, nor to a written constitution adopted 
by votes. 

Neither do we; we had, and have, our 
personal freedom, because we had assumed 
and maintained it before the constitution 
was made or adopted. We vote because we 
are free; we are not free because we vote. 
We assumed the right to vote, as a conse- 
quence of our personal freedom, and that 
freedom is too fundamental and too sacred 
to be dependent upon the votes of an uncul- 
tivated majority. 

It seems to me of the utmost importance 
to have clear ideas of what majorities may 
rightfully do. There is no tyranny more 
hateful or dangerous than that which 
an ignorant and bigoted majority may 
become. The danger is not an imaginary 
one; there are many laws now in existence, 
some of which, to be sure, are not enforced, 
which directly violate the rights of individ- 
uals, and we cannot afford to forget that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

As for the emancipation of the negroes, 
that was never voted, but was done asa 
military necessity, in a war which grew out 

of a conflict of ideas represented and taught 
by Garrison and his friends on the one hand, 
and by Calhoun and his followers on the 
other. The uncultivated many had as 
much to do with the spirit of the conflict as 
the chessmen have with the game of chess. 

Although the saying of tourists, written 
just after the French Revolution, that ‘‘our 
evils are social and not political,” is true, it 
has nothing whatever to do with the present 
question. Whatever conservatives or soci- 
alists generally may think of political ac- 
tion, I have never implied that 1 would not 
use political methods, wherever they can 
be used for the good of humanity. I be- 
lieve something can be done in this way, 
but chiefly in removing from the statute- 
books all laws restrictive of the right of the 
people to coéperate and associate them- 
selves in all peaceful, orderly and construct- 
ive waysin which they may deem it for 
their interest to engage. 

Ido not know of any social evil that has 
ever been removed or permanently cured by 

political action. The people of all civilized 
countries, under every form of government, 
are seourged by poverty, intemperance, dis- 
ease, vice and crime, and no laws made by 
man have any more effect on these evils 
than they have on the tides. 

My object, however, was not to discuss 
this vast question of social progress, but 
solely to protestagainst the idea of the de- 
pendence of personal freedom upon the 
votes of any majority, cultivated or uncul- 
tivated. F. 8. C. 


We fully agree with “F. §. C.” that the 
right to ‘‘personal freedom does not depend 
upon the votes of any majority, cultivated or 
uncultivated.” But we maintain that the en- 
joy ment and exercise of the right is largely 
controlled by government and limited by 
legislation. Under a despotism this control 





and limitation are arbitrarily exercised by a 
few persons, in the name of ‘‘Divine Right.” 
Under representative government, they are 
exercised through legal forms by the will 
of the voters expressed through the ballot- 


x. 

There is a direct connection between Suf.- 
frage and enlarged personal freedom, and this 
connection our friend seems to us to over 
look. A non-voting class is governed with- 
out consent; it hoids no stock in the great 
corporation called the State. It is always 
bampered by restrictions upon its exercise 
of personal rights such as do not, in the 
same degree, apply to voters. To say that 
‘no social evil has ever been removed or 
permanently cured by political action” is to 
say that social evils are without remedy. 
If ‘‘no laws made by man have any more 
effect on the evilsof poverty, intemperance, 
disease, vice and crime than they have on 
the tides” then the sooner government is 
abolished the better! If this be true, then 
Woman Suffrage is a barren demand, Man- 
hood Suffrage a chimera, and all legislation 
an impertinence. But will our friend seri- 
ously maintain that quarantine is powerless 
to prevent the importation of yeliow fever, 
or that compulsory vaccination will not di- 
minish small pox? Have clean streets and 
effective sewers no bearing on the public 
health? Does not legislation check or in- 
crease intemperance? But all these are set 
tled by votes. Have votes nothing to do 
with the salaries of our teachers and the 
condition of our schools? and do not the 
schools react upon the character of our peo- 
ple? Do not systems of currency, tariff 
and taxation directly affect the lives and 
fortunes of a community, and thereby in- 
crease or diminish poverty, disease and 
crime? We maintain that Fourier was 
wrong :—our evils are largely political and so 
must be their remedies. 

This depreciation of political action seems 
to us a vital error, which a month’s residence 
in a community cursed by inefficient legis 
lation will cure. Noman can live long in 
Santo Domingo, for instance, without see- 
ing that ‘‘any government is better than 
none.” An external tribunal as a standard 
of appeal, with power to enforce its deci- 
sions, is the first condition of social prog- 
ress, But no class or individual can fully 
share the benefit of that tribunal unless in- 
fluential by vote in its creation and main- 
tainance. H. B. B. 
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FACTS ABOUT SUFFRAGE IN N. H. 


Epirors JoURNAL.—For some time past, 
the WomaAn’s JoURNAL, and other newspa- 
pers, have published accounts of school 
meetings in New Hampshire, at which wo- 
men voted, 

‘‘How did it happen that conservative New 
Hampshire should grant this right to women 
in advance of any eastern State?” 

This question has been asked so often dur- 
ing the last month, it seems necessary that 
some one should give the information; and 
as those to whom most credit is due, are the 


‘least likely to claim it, I will, with your 


permission, give a brief account of the ori- 
gin of the bill. 

Many of your readers know that the State 
of New Hampshire, ‘‘conservative’’ as it 
may be, was the birth-place of the Foster 
family, and the town of Canterbury is still 
the home of several members of that family 
—brothers and sisters of Stephen 8S. Foster, 
of Worcester, Mass. To Mr. Gaton Fos- 
ter, one of this family of honest, earnest 
and untiring laborers for human rights, 
more than to auy other person, is this first 
step in New Hampshire due. 

Mr. Foster is an able lawyer, and was the 
first to call the attention of Suffragists to 
the fact that anything could be done to en- 
franchise women, without an amendment 
to the State Constitution. And, while he 
consistently demands perfect equality before 
the law, for women as well as men, he asked 
his native State to make a beginning, by al- 
lowing women to vote on all questions con- 
cerning schools. He has, more than once, 
sent a petition to that effect to the Legisla- 
ture. At the beginning of the last session, 
he sent such a petition, signed by himself, 
his sisters, and many other citizens of Can- 
terbury, accompanied by a bill carefully 
drawn. This petition was given leave to 
withdraw in the House of Representatives 
with little or no discussion. Subsequently, 
the New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at the request of members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, residing in New Hamp- 
shire, sent two speakers to Concord, to see 
if anything could be done, to promote the 
cause, before the close of the session. 
Through the earnest efforts of Mrs. White, 
President of the State Association, and one 
or two members of the Senate, a hearing in 
that branch was promised. 

When this became known to Mr. Foster, 
he, with the patience and zeal which is char- 
acteristic of the family, drew up another 
petition, and during the hottest days of July, 
drove over the same ground, securing for 
the second time, the signatures of the good 
people of Canterbury to his petition. This 
he sent, together with the bill to the Senate, 
and a hearing was given in the Senate Cham- 
ber, July 10, 1878. This hearing was upon 
the petitions for the full enfranchisement 
of women, sent from various towns in the 
State, as well as that of Mr. Foster and 
others, asking for school Suffrage. Much 





interest was manifested, not only by mem- 
bers of the Legislature but by the leading 
citizens of Concord. Another hearing was 
given to the petitioners for School Suffrage, 
and the vote of the Senate upon the bill 
was (yeas 9, nays 3) three in favor to one 
against it. The passage of the bill, by such 
a good vote in the Senate, wasall its friends 
expected to accomplish at that time; but 
when men begin to do right themselves, 
they want others to do likewise. Some of 
the Representatives were very earnest advo- 
cates of the measure, and with the help of 
the Senators and citizens of Concord, made 
it so popular in the House, that hopes be- 
gan to be entertained that it might be car- 
ried there also. By this time, parties who 
at first laughed to scorn the proposition to 
try to do anything by legislative hearings, 
were ready to be heard. 

Your readers were informed, at the time, 
of the almost unanimous vote of the House 
in favor of the bill which they had given 
leave to withdraw, less than a month before. 

It is very encouraging to the faithful few, 
who have for years given of their time and 
means to help on the cause of human rights 
in that State, and elsewhere. 

The morning dawns in New Hampshire; 
Massachusetts has caught a faint glimmer of 
its light, and is turning kindly towards it. 
Let us hope that the old town of Canterbury 
may yet witness a reunion of the surviving 
members of the Foster family, when they 
shall see the desire of their souls and be sat- 
isfied. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 
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THE FIRST STEP. 


EpIToRS JOURNAL.—As you wish to be 
informed of all that women are doing, I 
will tell you that this evening I have had 
the gratification of applying for the assess- 
ment of a poll-tax. I made oath before a 
Justice of the Peace that I was an inhabi 
tant of Malden on the first day of May, and 
that I was possessed of no taxable property, 
and then sent the written request for assess- 
ment, supplemented by a request for a divi- 
sion of the tax (according to the conditions 
of section 2, chapter 299 of the Acts of 
1879) to the assessors of Malden. 

I have done this to test the question; to 
ascertain first how much a woman must pay 
in order to vote for school committee, so 
that there may besome sure footing to stand 
on. I will inform you of the result of my 
test case. I also take pleasure in testifying 
to the very kind manner in which I was re- 
ceived by the Justice of the Peace before 
whom I was sworn. He said he hoped that 
I would exercise the privilege, and that he 
would willingly swear every woman who 
would come to him, even if they came in a 
steady stream for a week. He also refused 
the customary fee. Someday he may think 
it an honor to have performed this official 
duty for one of the first applicants under 
the first law which acknowledges in the 
least degree Woman’s right to a voice in her 
own government, 

I find that very few people know what 
this new law is. Many do not even 
know of its existence, and others, if they 
have heard of it, fancy that it is a bill al- 
lowing us to vote on all school questions. 
This it is not. But for even this little, dry, 
insufficient crumb, we must be thankful 
and do our best—we who are working for 
this cause—to deserve that next year our 
legislators should say, ‘‘We ought to have 
been ashamed of ourselves to give the wo- 
men of Massachusetts such a paltry privi- 
lege; let us do better this year.” 

HARRIETTE R, SHATTUCK. 

Malden, May 5, 1879. 
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CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, 





The April meeting of the Chelsea Woman 
Suffrage Club was held Thursday evening, 
April 24, in the vestry of the first Bap- 
tist Church. Mrs. C. P. Nickles, the Pres- 
ident, called the meeting to order, and after 
a few preliminary remarks introduced the 
speaker, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. Mrs. Campbell in a forcible 
manner gave a brief history of the Suffrage 
movement, dating back to the days of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Adams, and 
mentioning Abigail Adams as one of the 
first movers. Discussion followed, ques- 
tions were asked and answered. The meet- 
ing was quite entertaining and instructive. 
A vote of thanksto th lecturer for her able 
address was passed. The president an- 
nounced that the next meeting would be 
held with Mrs. Nancy Henderson, 101 Essex 
street, on Thursday evening, May 22. Miss 
May Chapman of Boston will be the speaker. 
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SUFFRAGE CLUB IN.PEABODY. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell went to Pea- 
body on Thursday, May 1, and on that even- 
ing spoke to a medium-sized audience in 
the M. E. Church upon the question, 
“Ought women to vote?” At this meeting 
a committee was chosen to draw up a con- 
stitution and by-laws, and to make arrange- 
ments for forming aclub. On Friday after- 
noon Mrs. Campbell spoke before the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, making 
a very effective talk about the power of 
united, active, and earnest effort to do good, 
that much impressed the ladies present. 

On Saturday evening but a small audi- 
ence gathered in Pierpont Hall, still a Club 











was formed of twenty-two or three members 
and the officers chosen as follows:— ‘ 


President, Nive. a, 0. Stevens. 
é-Presidents, Mrs. Sarah N. 1 
Volney M. Simons. Bancroft, Rev. 
Secretary, Miss Maria 8. Bancroft. 
presen, Mrs. ante M. Cutler. 
wecutive Committee, Mrs. E. 8. Osborn, Frenk £ 
Farnham, Alfred McKenzie, Mrs. Geo. C. : 
Lucy M. Fernald. os. O. Fisses, Hire. 


On this evening Mrs. Campbell gave 
history of the Woman Suffrage movement 
in a Very interesting manner. 

On Sunday she spoke on Temperance to 
a small audience in Pierpont Hall, at half 
past five, and afterwards gave a grand ad. 
dress of an hour upon the same subject, to 
a full congregation in the M. E. Church. 
Rev. H. L. Hastings of Boston also spoke, 
Mrs. Campbell has well broken ground jn 
Peabody, and won many adherents to her. 
self and the cause of Woman Suffrage 

The Club will hold a regular meeting on 
the first Monday evening of cach month, 
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CAMBRIDGE CLUB, 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Club 
met on the 6th inst, at the house of Mrs, 
Fay, 59 Antrim St., where the Rev. A. 
W. Stevens read an essay on ‘The Pathos 
of Life.” Dwelling pathetically upon the 
evils, sorrows and disappointments which 
crowd life, he showed their influence in the 
development of mind and character. ‘As 
this earth gives not its seed or its fruit ex- 
cept it be beaten with the tempest and rent 
with the frost as well as healed and nour- 
ished with the actinic ray and the gentle, 
soothing rain, so mankind requires every 
kind of experience, that which pierces and 
bruises as well asthat which cheers, inspires 
and comforts, in order to bring out of it the 
best there isin it. Pleasure is good, but 
pain is sometimes better. He has never 
known true joy who has not experienced 
real sorrow. 

“Trial reveals us to ourselves, reveals the 
extent and quality of our power. Happi- 
ness seems as an incidental and often unex- 
pected illumination and brightening of real, 
earnest living. But the wise man or wo- 
man can at any time afford to do without 
happiness. Never can they afford to do 
without self-respect and ahighaim. There 
are sometimes moments of joy, that offset 
years of sorrow, when in us the finite con- 
sciousness seems to give place to an infinite 
one, and we feel reconciled to the universe, 
and as safe and serene in its midst, as 
though all things were made subject to us.” 

i. &, &. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 





An enthusiastic meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Association was held last Thurs- 
day afternoon at Mercantile Library Hall. 
The officers presiding were Mrs. Hazard, 
President of the State Association, Mrs. 
Geo. D. Hall in the chair, and Miss Alice 
Grubb, Secretary. 

The object of the meeting was to hear the 
report of the delegates who went to Jeffer- 
son City to look after the interests of the 
Woman Suffrage bill. The report was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Hazard. The delegates were 
Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. Starrett and Mrs. Dickin- 
son, and their reception by the General As- 
sembly and their success surpassed all ex- 
pectation. From beginning to end it was 
one grand ovation. In this pro-slavery 
State, it is the sarcasm of destiny that the 
cause of political freedom grows with the 
vitality of the typical grain of mustard seed. 
At Jefferson City Mrs. Hazard presented 
the address to the Senate in the afternoon; 
in the evening Mrs. Starrett delivered her 
popular lecture on ‘‘What shall we do with 
our Daughters?” and Mrs. Dickinson fol- 
lowed her with some very ableand convinc- 
ing arguments. The legislative hall was 
crowded, and the ladies received the most 
enthusiastic hearing. 

The following resolution was read: 

Wuenreas, A bill is now pending in the Legislature 
of this State providing for a constitutional amend- 
ment, submitting the question of Woman Suffrage 
to a popular vote in 1880. 

Resolved, That, believing that the cause of good 
overnment and the best interests of the State will 
e subserved by the passage of this bill, we earnestly 

request our legislators to give it early and favorable 
consideration. 

The Rev. Dr. Eliot, President and Chan- 
cellor of Washington University, made the 
following remarks :— 

I came to this meeting, first of all, to ex- 
press my very earnest continued interest in 
this cause. Although I came to the con- 
viction reluctantly, yet for twenty years ut 
least it has been my firm conviction, and 
growing continually, that this is the great 
ay gee of the present day. And not only 

o I wish to express this continued interest, 

but also my increasing conviction that this 
cause is sure to prevail. The indications 
everywhere are more plain and stronger 
than they have ever been before. I feel as 
sure of it to-day as of any future event that 
it is only a question at the longest of five or 
ten years in many of the older States, and 
in some of them a question perhaps only of 
months. Massachusetts has made a great 
step forward. You must remember that 
Massachusetts, the mother State, is a con- 
servative State. It does not like to change 
abruptly and rapidly, but it has at last 
agreed to give to Woman the right of Suf- 
frage upon the great leading question of 
that State, which is education. It will be 
demonstrated, I believe, at the polls, when- 
ever women come to vote, that all the im- 
agined difficulties in the case are simply im- 
aginations, with no reality whatever. It 
will be found in Massachusetts, as it has 
been found in Wyoming, that the polls are 
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purified; that women are not degraded by 

this right or privilege. whichever you may 
lease to call it, being accorded to them 
‘And after they have been accustomed there 
for one or two years to see women vote 
upon the subject of education, they will be 
ready to have them vote everywhere. 

The only plausible argument I ever heard 
against Woman Suffrage is that women 
themselves do not desire it. This has been 
t» a great degree true, pa' tly because they 
have not thought much about it, because 
women are naturally conservative and don’t 
seek for change, and partly because there 
his been an affectation which has bcen proud 
to say, ‘‘We don’t want to vote.” But this 
js not an argument, even if admitted as a 
general fact. It is not whether they wish 
to vote or not. It is whether they ought to 
vote. They bave no right to be excused 
from taking their part in public duty and 

ublic interest. I have no desire to vote. 

would be glad very often on election day 
to pay somebody to go and vote for me and 

ay for the privilege of staying at home. 
But it is the duty of every honest and up- 
right citizen to vote, at whatever inconven- 
jience and expense. 1 was astonished the 
other day when I was told by a leading 
clergyman of this city that he had never 
registered because he didn't think it was 
worth while for him to vote. I thought 
that he lowered himself very much in his 
own estimation when he said that. It is 
the duty of every citizen to vote, and I be- 
lieve that whenever this right is freely ac- 
corded to women the great majority of them 
will vote, and when that comes to pass a 
great many of those who come forward for 
high positions will not venture to show their 
faces, for it will be well understood that 
women in general will not vote for intem- 
perate or corrupt men. [Applause. | 

The resolution was adopted. 

Major Merwin, editor of the American 
Journal of Education, and one of the most 
prominent men in the West in every work 
for the elevation of humanity, being called 
upon, responded with one of the finest ad- 
dresses ever condensed into brief time and 
space. It was so clear, so logical, so rea- 
sonable, that the most confirmed skeptic 
could hardly have been unconvinced by his 
reasons for demanding the enfranchisement 
of women. Major Merwin said he had 
some very deep convictions on the subject. 
That the ballot was an inherent right be- 
longing equally to men and women. Fran- 
chise is participation. It is no more a gift 
than is life or liberty. He claims that it is 
not only Woman’s right, but it is her duty 
to vote. If she divest herself from this ob- 
ligation, what would be sacred from her re 
nunciation? Hespoke of the representative 
women who have proved and demonstrated 
the capabilities of womanhood. He instan- 
ced the fact that a woman had been paid 
highest for writing, for speaking and for 
acting, that Harriet Hosmer and Rosa Bon- 
heur had gained the highest triumphs in 
art, and that Woman not only equals, but 
that she leads man; that for the protection 
of the highest interests of society women 
are needed at the polls. Society, said Ma- 
jor Merwin, is the liberty of each, limited 
by the liberty of all. 

In the field of lecturers on Woman’s ele- 
vation, and on all subjects of the progress 
of humanity, no more gifted and able lec- 
turer can be found than Major Merwin. 

Mrs. Starrett read an excellent paper she 
had prepared for the occasion, entitled, 
‘“‘Women and Their Wishes,” in which she 
said :— 

For it is too late in the day now to say 
that this movement is only championed by 
a few fanatical and discontented women, 
and by radical and dangerous innovators 
among men. We cannot hear with disre- 
spect and regard with indifference the state- 
ments made by women of intelligence and 
experience in life, matrons with gray hair 
and mothers of exemplary families, women 
whose character is above reproach and 
whose discretion is evident to all, that they 
believe it to bea great injustice that they 
are denied a voice in making the laws that 
govern society. They pay taxes; they sup- 
port schools; they are opposed to having 
dens of temptation and vice legalized; they 
—many of them—earn their own living; 
they are teachers in all our public schools; 
they are engaged in all kinds of occupations; 
they area useful, law-abiding class of citi- 
zens; and if they are really wronged, if they 
suffer in any of their interests for lack of 
that voice in making the laws of which men 
deprive them—surely, it is not inthe nature 
of the men of this country to deny at least a 
fair consideration to their claims and a pa- 
tient hearing to their complaints. 

A member of the Missouri Legislature 
stated during the recent hearing that ten 
years ago he was a bitter opponent of Wo- 
man Suffrage. He said he then believed 
that legislators would take far better care 
of the interests of women when they did 
not vote than they would if women voted. 
He wanted fair play and justice to women, 
but he wanted them to keep out of politics. 
Shortly afterwards he had occasion to in- 
troduce a bill in the Legislature to equalize 
the pay of male and female school teachers. 
He believed that a woman who taught just 
as many hours and did precisely the same 
work as a man, ought in justice to get the 


same pay. But the Legislature voted the 
bill down. Then this member rose and 
said: ‘‘Gentlemen, if women had a voice 


in electing you to this Legislature you would 
not be guilty of this act of injustice towards 
them. Henceforth I amin favor of Woman 
Suffrage; I believe the rights of women will 
never be fully recognized till they by their 
votes can hold you responsible for your ac- 
tions towards them.” 

Among the audience, and taking a vital 
interest in the cause of the meeting, were the 
Hon. Wayman Crow, a merchant prince of 
our city, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Eliot, whose 
names alone, in our city, suggest the affec- 
tionate esteem in which they are held, Mrs. 





Hazzard, Mrs. VY. L. Minor, Mrs. A. O. 
Grubb, Mrs. Beverly Allen, Mrs. Senator 
Henderson, Dr. Maria J. Walker, Mrs. 
Orrick, Mrs. Hall, Major Merwin, Mrs. 
Starrett, and many other distinguished citi- 
zens. Mr. James E. Yeatman, whose liber- 
ality in all art and literary culture is as em- 
inent as his philanthropy, expressed regret 
that a business engagement detained him 
from the meeting. The @lobe-Democrat, the 
Republican, and the Evening Star gave most 
cordial and accurate reports of the meeting. 

The leaders of the Suffrage movement 
who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day may well feel now, in the words of 
Lowell: 

“Then to side with truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust, 

Ere the cause bring fame and profit and ‘tis prosper- 
ous to be just, 

Then it is the brave man chooses while the coward 
stands aside 

Doubting in his abject weakness till his Lord is cru- 
cified 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had 
denied,” 

The struggle is virtually over. We of the 
new generation of workers find the yoke 
easy and the burden light. The cause that 
once was met with ridicule is now invested 
with the dignity and the importance of a 
great reform. What the Renaissance was 
to the sixteenth century; the Reformation 
to the seventeenth; the Revolution to the 
eighteenth; the Enfranchisement of Woman 
is to the nineteenth century. In St. Louis 
the cause already brings ‘‘fame and profit.” 
It is indeed, now, ‘‘prosperous to be just.” 
The leaders of the Suffrage movement here 
are the representative men and women of 
the highest culture and refinement of socie- 
ty, and it is the seeking of their duties rath- 
er than the exaction of their privileges for 
which they are earnestly working. Can 
any city bring such testimony as St. Louis? 

One incident at the meeting I had almost 
forgot to mention. A pretty fairy of a lit- 
tle girl, Mrs. Orrick’s sweet daughter, cir- 
culated the petitions. By the time she is 
“of age” women will go to the polls as usu- 
ally as they go to church, or to lectures, and 
it will be a pretty memory for this little 
maiden to recall this event. That her wo- 
manhood may be as strengthful and as no- 
ble as her childhood is pure and winsome, 
is the wish of her friend. 

LILIAN WHITING. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE STATE SCHOOL LAWS AND SUFFRAGE. 


T. W. H. is, for all practical purposes, 
quite correct, I think, in saying as he does 
in last week’s WomAn’s JOURNAL, that 
there is in Massachusetts, no ‘‘small official 
manual of the School Laws apart from the 
general statute book;” and yet just such a 
thin volume does exist (I have a copy of it), 
having been issued in 1875 by Hon. Joseph 
White, then Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Only a few copies of it, however, 
were printed in this separate form; but 
some may perhaps yet be bad at the State 
House. If not, precisely the same matter 
will be found in the Thirty-Eighth Annual 
Report of the Board of Education, being a 
digest of the school laws to, and including, 
the Legislature of 1875, with decisions of 
court on various points. From tbis source, 
easily accessible, the little manual, suggest- 
ed by T. W. H. as so desirable for the use 
of women about to exercise Suffrage on 
school questions—and certainly not less 
needed by the bulk of those already voters 
—can readily be prepared. By all means, 
let us have it. Legislative action since 1875 
has made some changes in these laws, some 
additions; but not many; and the annual 
pamphlet of the General Laws will at once 
show what these are. 8. M. 

Leicester, May 5. 

toe 


NO OUTSIDE MEDDLERS, 


As to the Woman Question, why not let 
it be a woman question? Why make a 
man question of it? Women are compe- 
tent to decide on their own course of ac- 
tion, A woman can tell right from wrong. 
A woman is as likely to know what is 
womanly as man is. Why does man step in 
to decide for her? That's what puzzles 
me. I am not at all particular about vot- 
ing, but what I am particular about is to 
know why I do not know as well as a 
man does, whether or not it is right for 
me to vote, or to *‘speakin meetin,” or to 
doctor or to lecture. Don’t suppose, now, 
that 1 wish to do any of these things. You 
see where it hinges, don’t you? It is having 
an outsider stepping in between me and my 
conscience to transact my private business 
for me. Mrs. A. M. D1az. 


oe 


“THE COUNTRY WEEK.”—1879., 


To Friends in the Country:— 

In 1875, a movement was inaugurated of 
sending poor and worthy children, for a va- 
cation of a week or fortnight,to pleasant and 
suitable homes provided in the country. 

The movement proved a success far be- 
yond the most sanguine hopes and expecta- 
tions of its projectors. At the earnest re- 
quest of the original movers two years ago, 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
assumed the charge of ‘‘The Country Week.” 
A special committee of ladies and gentle- 
men was appointed, and the work has been 
steadily increasing. The first summer, 











(1875,) the number of guests was one hun 
dred and sixty; in 1878, it bad increased to 
ten hundred and forty-six. Among the lat- 
ter were one hundred and fifty women, 
working-women, or mothers with young 
children, who needed a little fresh air to 
help them towards strength for their cares 
and burdens. 

The best results of ‘The Country Week,” 
can be traced in the cases—of which there 
were one hundred and thirty-three the past 
season—where visitors were received into 
private families as invited guests, as these 
came into closer communication with the 
families, and more directly under the refin- 
ing influences of home life, so unlike their 
own. 

Such invitations are the most valued con- 
tributions to ‘‘The Country Week,” and 
with the desire to increase their number, the 
committee now send out this appeal, hoping 
that those to whom it may come, ‘‘who have 
bright, pleasant homes of their own, may 
be prompted to invite one or more of the 
many who have none, to share their bless- 
ings, even if it be but fora single week in 
the summer. ‘Every little helps,” and a 
few days in the country, especially ona farm, 
does wonders for our hard-working women 
and tired mothers, as well as their children,” 
and opens a new life to them, 

Communications relating to invitations 
for children, and to other matters regarding 
‘The Country Week,” may be addressed to 
Miss H. G. Putnam, Secretary of ‘The 
Country Week,” 18 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Mrs. L. E. Beckwith, 
Miss A. Cummings, 
Miss Florence Everett, 
Miss M. L. Firth, | 
Miss 8. E. Hersey, > Com. 
Mrs. I. H. Hooper, 

Miss Sophie King, 

Mrs. Kate G. Wells, 

Miss G. L. Wilson, } 


Miss Helen G. Putnam, See. 
B. Y. M. Christian Union, 18 Boylston 
Street, Boston, May, 1879. 
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THE REASON WHY. 








Newspapers often make a point by stat- 
ing that women like to be abused, since 
they so frequently refuse to proceed against 
their abusive husbands. Perhaps this item 
will explain their unwillingness: 

Thomas Morgan, of No. 542 West Forty- 
first street, finished a term of six months on 
Blackwell's Island a few days ago, for beat- 
ing his wife. On Monday night he kicked 
her until she was bruised all over her body. 

+o 


WOMEN VOTING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





The towns in New Hampshire report 
with pride the voting of women in that 
State as follows:— 

The right of women to vote for school 
committees has been so well improved in 
New Hampshire at the school meetings, as 
toleave no doubt of the wisdom of the new 
law. Women not only cast an unexpected- 
ly large number of votes, but cast them for 
worthy candidates, and, without doubt, to 
the ultimate advantage of the schools. They 
have a vital interest in al] matters pertain- 
ing to education, which the average male 
voter cannot feel, even though he isa fa 
ther, inasmuch as the latter is liable to allow 
his idea of duty to be washed by considera- 
tions merely political.—News- Letter. 


Mrs. Lizzie J. Chesley, Dem., of Barring- 
ton is elected Superintendent School Com- 
mittee. Her Rep. opponent was also a lady. 


Thirty-four women voted at schoo! meet- 
ing in Great Falls. Mrs. Mary E. Little- 
field was elected clerk; but there is no such 
person, Mrs. Marietta E. Littlefield being 
the lady intended to elect, so the old clerk 
holds over until April 20, when the select- 
men will appoint a successor. The ladies 
will find out, as they continue voting, that 
“Sadie” Blank is not ‘‘Sarah’’ Blank, and 
that a vote intended for ‘‘Mabel”’ Somebody 
is thrown away if cast for ‘‘May Belle” 
Somebody.—Chron. 


In Chesterfield several ladies exercised 
the right of Suffrage at school meeting at 
the factory, to the disgust of a few noble 
souls (?) who took their hats and left on en- 
trance of ladies. Do not know their names, 
but doubtless those left behind did not 
greatly mourn their absence.—Cor. Keene 
Sentinel, 


About one hundred ladies attended school 
meeting in Keene, and elected one lady on 
the committee. 


In District No. 2, Jaffrey, there are twelve 
female and ten male voters. Six of the 
men and seven wumen voted, but though 
the ladies were in a majority, their gener- 
osity suffered the other sex to take all the 
offices and honors. 

Of 125 voters at Bradford School meeting, 
forty being ladies, Mrs. Helen H. Felch, 
Mrs. Fannie Martin, Mrs. Elbridge Pepper 
were elected committee. 

West Rumney school meeting elected a 
lady clerk and two of three committee. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Died in West Randolph, Vt., Abby Flint, 
wife of Hon. James Hutchinson, Jr., aged 
fifty years and six months. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son was a member of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in earnest sympathy 
with its principles, and a co-worker with it, 
until her failing health put an end to active 
participation. Mrs. Hutchinson will be 
pleasantly remembered by those who knew 
her, and her Inss regretted not alone in the 
home circle but by many outside of it, who 
knew her personal excellence. L. & 





THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


CARPETS. 


IS AT 


John & James Dobson’s 


The Largest Manufacturers in the UV. S. 
All intermediate profits saved by buying direct. 


Axminsters ° - 
Velvets - - - 
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. ° - = $1.25 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Read the report of Julia Smith’s wedding 
reception on page 150 of this week. 


Dr. Fulton humbly apologized to the 
Baptist ministers’ conference at New York 
recently, and was received back as a mem- 
ber thereof. 


Mr. John Pierpont, who died in New 
York ou the 30th ultimo, and was buried 
at Mount Auburn on the 8d instant, was a 
son of the Rev. John Pierpont. 


The convention in Milford met under fa- 
vorable auspices, with a good audience, a 
cordial welcome and beautiful weather. 
The report will appear next week. 

About $18,000 have been subscribed by 
Unitarians in Newport, for the Channing 
Memorial Church. Rev. M. K. Schermer- 
horn, gives $1,000—one-tenth of all his pos- 
sessions. 


A new route to Portland has been opened 
by the Boston and Lowell Railroad. Two 
through trains daily are run at only a slight 
difference in the time taken by the other 
roads, while the fare is very much less, 


Prof. Longfellow has had a gift of a pen 
made from the iron fetters of Bonnivard, 
the prisoner of Chillon. The socket is made 
of gold set with three rare gems, and the 
handle is a piece of oak from the old frigate 
“Constitution.” 


In the first nine months of the present 
fiscal year, the general land office has sold 
2,200,000 acres in Kansas, or three times as 
many as were sold in the fiscal year ending 
in 1877, and fifty per cent more than in the 
year ending in 1878. 


Commodore Whiting proposes that Wo- 
man Suffrage be established by giving wo- 
men @ coérdinate power in the government. 
He would have a female branch of the Leg- 
islature and of Congress, whose members 
should be elected only by the votes of wo- 
men. 


It is creditable to Warden Pillsbury of 
the State Prison at Concord that while the 
institution was an expense to the State when 
he came into office nine years ago, it has 
since put $42,000 in the state treasury, the 
profits for the year ending May 1 being 
over $6900. 


One of our correspondents writes to disa- 
vow her apparent plagiarism in a recent ar- 
ticle, and lays the blame to a “blunder of 
the types.” The rule in writing copy is to 
put quotation marks at the beginning of ev- 
ery paragraph included in the quotation, and 
at the end of the last one. It was because 
the rule was not followed that the error, for 
which we are very sorry, occurred. 


A friend says ‘‘I went to hear Miss East- 
man on ‘Immortality,’ at Parker Memorial, 
last Sunday. I will not do her nor her great 
subject the injustice of inadequate descrip 
tion, but only say the address was like her- 
self, thoughtful, grand, and radically true; 
and that it seemed to me all who heard that 
morning service, must have gone away with 
strengthened hearts and a steadier faith in 
God. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne was not ashamed 
upon occasion toplay nurse. It is recorded 
of him that he was often seen on pleasant 
summer afternoons in Salem, trundling his 
baby in a baby carriage around the paths 
of the Common in solitary and sedate medi- 
tation. The novelist was always a recluse 
during his life in Salem, taking no interest 
in local affairs and not encouraging social 
approaches. 

Ohio has been so shocked by the disgrace- 
ful disclosures concerning its insane asylum 
that demands are made for the resignation 
or the whole board of trustees, ‘‘so as to 
save the State further disgrace.” Already 
the superintendent and most of the officers 
have resigned, the evidence of their immor- 
ality being conclusive. There ought to be 
women on the new board to guard against a 
repetition of such scandal. 





It is understood that by the will of Mr. 
Howes, aformer resident of Salem, who 
died recentiy at Aiken, S. C., the Boston 
Atheneum will receive $150,000, the Essex 
Institute $20,000, the Salem Atheneum 
$10,000, and Mr. George R. Jewett, of Sa- 
lem about $6000. 


A very attractive entertainment was given 
at Mechanics’ Hall, under the auspices of 
the N. E. Bureau, on Monday evening last, 
by Mrs. Eleanor Meredith Smith, Mr. Say- 
ward and others. The audience was large, 
interested, and of exceptional intelligence. 
Mrs. Smith appeared to advantage in several 
dialect selections, and the personations of 
Mr. Sayward, the musical efforts of Master 
Lee and Mr. Gilder were received with much 
favor. 





Governor Fremont, of Arizona, has sub- 
mitted to the government a plan for bring- 
ing the waters of the Gulf of California 
back to their old basin in Southern Califor- 
nia. This, hesays, ‘‘would create an inland 
sea suitable for navigation about 200 miles 
long, 50 miles broad and 300 feet deep, con- 
verting what is now a desert region into a 
highway of commerce,” and he thinks the 
climate of Arizona and Southern California 
would be improved by the change. 


Ata meeting at Lincoln Hall, Washing- 
ington, recently, Senator Windom, ex-Sec- 
retary of the Senate Gorham, Bishop Camp- 
bell (colored) of Mississippi and others 
spoke in support of the migration of the 
southern blacks, which they declared was 
due to cruelty and extortions, and resolu- 
tions setting forth these views were adopt- 
ed. A committee was appointed to canvass 
in aid of the cause, and $120 were collected 
on the spot, beside a check for $100 from 
Bob Ingersoll, sent in a letter. 


California voted on the 7th inst, on the 
question of the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, closing one of the most exciting 
political canvasses ever known on the Pacific 
coast. The returns already received indi- 
cate its rejection. The city of San Francisco 
is against it by a majority of from 9000 to 
10,000,—sufficient, it is believed, to over- 
come the vote of the country in its favor. 
The vote thrown was large. In San Fran- 
cisco business men and responsible citizens 
gave their attention directly to the matter, 
and bnsiness generally was suspended. 


Dr. Pardee, of Norwalk, Conn.. is a med- 
ical practitioner of the allopathic persua- 
sion. Dr. Emily, his wife, is a regular 
homeceopathic physician. Each carried on 
the business of healing according to his or 
her light. Once in the case of a woman 
who had broken her leg, they practiced to- 
gether. No doubt Dr. Pardee shares in the 
profits of Dr. Emily, and it is even on record 
that he has sometimes carried medicines to 
his wife’s patients when she was ill. For 
which offences Dr. Pardee has been ex- 
pelled by the Fairfield County Medical As- 
ociation. 


Let no one fail to attend Selma Borg’s 
grand orchestral concert at Music Hall, on 
Friday evening, May 16th, 1879, as a treat 
entirely unique may be expected. The fol- 
lowing letter of invitation gives sufficient 
assurance of the character of the entertain- 
ment. *‘To Selma Borg, of Finland, Rus- 
sia. Having heard that in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and later in Providence, you have 
presented with great success instrumental 
versions of the folk-songs, marches, dances 
and other National music of Russian Fin- 
land, the country of your birth; and that fr 
this purpose you have conducted the or. 
chestras in person; and having learned that 
you may be induced to give such a concert 
of Finnish music in Boston, we heartily 
welcome you and commend your enterprise 
to the many lovers of the art in this vicin- 
ity. Signed: Henry W. Longfellow, Geo. 
L. Osgood, Julius Eichberg, Eben Tourjee, 
John 8. Dwight, John K. Paine, B. J. 
Lang, John Orth, G. Lootz, Consul, Carl 
Zerrabn.” 
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WEDDING RECEPTION OF JULIA SMITH. 


1 found Julia and the old gentleman on 
Friday noon, taking their little lunch to- 
gether as cozy as if they had wintered and 
summered together for the past sixty years. 
They had taken their little lunch table into 
the north room, for the dining-room was 
occupied by two long rows of tables for the 
evening refreshments. I found Mr. Parker 
quite chatty and entertaining. He is a good 
sized, broad-shouldered man, and has the 
ruddy glow of health on his cheeks, owing 
to his temperate and simple way of living. 
He never used tobacco in any form, nor any 
kind of alcoholic drink, and takes no tea 
nor coffee. In the conversations I had with 
him, I learned that his first wife was the 
daughter of the president of the University 
of Vermont, where he (Mr. Parker) gradu- 
ated. His second wife was the daughter of 
General McClary, for many years marshal 
of the State of New Hampshire. She has 
been dead but three years.. Her father was 
many years judge of the courts in New 
Hampshire, and was also United States Sen- 
ator from that State. In 1824, Mr. Parker 
—the present one—was aid to the Governor 
of New Hampshire. Lafayette was then in 
this country, and Mr. Parker was sent to 
Boston officially to invite him to Concord, 
the State Capital. Lafayette cou'd not go 
at that time, but said he would go the next 
year, immediately after the laying of the 
corner stone of Bunker Hill. He did so, 
Mr. Parker going for him with several ba- 
rouches, returning in the carriage with 
Lafayette. During Lafayette’s visit in Con- 
cord, Mr. Parker, who was then living there, 
introduced his wife and child to him. Laf- 
ayette took the child, and with tears in his 

eyes, kissed it, saying, ‘‘I am reminded of 
the loved and lost.” He had lost his wife 
and child. Mr. Parker was at that time a 
great deal with Lafayette, and learned much 
from him that has never been published. 
‘Two years ago, at the request of the His- 
torical Society of New Hampshire, he de- 
livered at Concord a lecture on Lafayette, 
and afterwards Governor Prescott asked 
him to write it out and have it printed, at 
the same time telling him that he (Mr. Par- 
ker) knew more about Lafayette ‘than any 
man living. Mr. Parker has done so, add- 
dng to his own facts, information from many 
sources. He has for this purpose, corre- 
sponded with Charles Francis Adams and 
others, who were well acquainted with La- 
fayette. He has also been searching all the 
®ooks he could find on him. He is contem- 
plating having bis book published in Hart- 
ford—he inquired of me about the publish- 
ing houses here. At the time of Lafayette’s 
wisit to Concord, Mr. Parker was editor of 
“a newspaper there. In 1835 he published a 
“pook about atrip he had taken to Texas. 
He set up the type for a part of the book 
himself. He was born in Fitzwilliam, N. 
H., where he has lived of late years till he 
came to Glastonbury. He spoke of the 
place as having the finest granite mountain 
in the world—or rather, as having a moun- 
tain from which the finest granite in the 
“world can be quarried. It comes out in 
sheets, varying in thickness from six inches 
to three or four feet; and so easily is it quar- 
ried, that they can get out these sheets of 
sufficient extent to cover acres. They quar- 
ry hundreds of tons a week. 

Mr. Parker is also something of a critic. 
He quoted a number of passages from the 
Bible, showing contradictions which few 
people have ever noticed. He seems to have 
‘liberal ideas in various directions. Speak- 
ing of his long life, he said it was every- 
body's duty to command themselves; if they 
could not do this, they were not worthy of 
living. He thought it everyone's duty to so 
regulate the whole mode of living—diet, 
drink, everything—as to produce the great- 
est amount of vigor and health possible to 
the individual. The great majority of peo- 
ple live far below the degree of health they 
mmight attain to, if they would command 
themselves in all things. He says that last 
fall he walked eight miles in three hours, 
taking an interval of rest of one hour, 

The ladies who get up the reception, had 
been busily at work for several days. Julia 
and her husband did nothing about it, but 
sat quietly chatting like visitors in the house, 
while the ladies of the neighborhood came 
in and took possession, made every needful 
preparation, and brought in all the refresh- 
ments. Julia did not even give out an in- 
vitation—everything was in the hands of the 
committee. A heavy wreath of evergreens 

formed an arch between the two south par- 
lors, and in the center of this arch was hung 
alarge bell made of evergreens, the wed- 
ding bell—and under it were two antique 
chairs, the seats of honor for the bride and 
‘groom. Spruce trees were arranged on eith- 
-er hand. Various devices were formed 
about the rooms. On the red background 
of the curtains of the south bow-window, 
stretching across the top of them, appeared 
in large, conspicuous gilt lettering, artisti- 
cally formed, the words, ‘‘Welcome, A. A. 
Parker.” His name is A. A. not A. G. as 
the papers have allhad it. Mr. Parker said 
tome, ‘‘Miss Julia’s letters come addressed 
in allsorts of ways, some of them not hav- 
ing any part of her name upon them, as 

‘Mrs. Amos G. Parker.’” Julia Smith Par- 

ker, isa frequent form. On the pile of let- 

ters that came last night, no two were alike, 


and last of all, at the bottom of the pile, 
was one addressed ‘‘Abby and Julia Smith,” 
as of old. Among all the curious devices 
that appear on her letters, she may yet go 
to chattering to herself, like the old woman 
in the fable: ‘‘Am 1am 1? oram I not am 
1? lf Lamnot am I, who am I?” Her 
name, however, is nut Amos, and 1 believe 
she does not care to be called Amos. She 
prefers her own old name. Among all the 
things unreasonable, and the curious incon- 
sistencies that have been handed down and 
fastened upon women from past tradition, 
there is no greater one than this of the name. 
She bears a dozen names if she marries a 
dozen times. How is one to keep track of 
her, or to know who or what she is? Bar- 
num’s ‘‘What is it,” is a more sensible name 
to cling to—that is if one happens to have 
been known by that—than half a dozen dif.- 
ferent ones. Perhaps women will some- 
time awake to the absurdity of this thing. 

It always seems as if a man were laughing 
in his sleeve when he hears his wife called 

“Mrs. John,” ‘‘Mrs. Peter,” or whatever his 
name may be. If he does not laugh he 

ought to. 

But our reception has not come off yet. 

Among the other devices about the rooms 

was one of Holland's verses enclosed in a 

wreath of evergreen. The last lines ran: 

“© streets of gold! O harps of gold! 

O love beatified! 
Joined in a heavenly home behold 
The old man and his bride!” 

Soon after seven o’clock the guests began 

to arrive, and before eight the rooms were 
packed. It seemed as if all Glastonbury 

had turned out. I believe the number pres- 

ent, by somebody’s count, was about 125. 

The first part of the evening was enlivened 

with music by achoir of young singers with 

fine voices. They had an accompaniment 

on the old piano which had been in the 

Smith mansion over half a century, and 

was made in London nearly a century ago. 

It is so old that the music from its chords 
sounds more like that of a violin than a 
piano. [t was the second piano ever brought 
to Glastonbury. As everything was on the 
antique order, from the bride and groom 
down, nothing could have been more ap- 
propriate by way of accompaniment than 
this old piano. After the music, one of the 
ladies who had matters in charge requested 
the company to make an opening in the 
center of the rooms, so all fell back, leav- 
ing a space, with the bride and groom sit- 
ting in the center under the wedding bell, 
where they had been introduced to and 
shaken hands with all the guests as they 
came in. Then from out the depths behind 
the curtains of one of the bow-windows, 
two gentlemen bore a huge pyramid of cake 
—the bridal loaf. There had been much 
mystery about that bow-window all day. 
The bride had been particularly requested 
not to look behind those curtains, and the 
groom also, and they did not. One must 
naturally suppose, that having had the idea 
suggested, that mandate was a difficult one 
to heed. We have all heard of the children 
whose mother requested them not to put 
any beans up their noses during her absence, 
and who immediately on her departure went 
to work and stuffed their noses full of beans. 
I suppose Adam never would have thought 
of eating the apple if his attention had not 
been called to it by the prohibition. Such 
is the perversity of human nature. How- 
ever, in this case there was no breaking of 
orders, and no indulging of curiosity, there- 
fore when the pyramid on its pedestal was 
deposited in front of the bride and groom, 
it was a complete surprise to them. The 
peak of the pyramid was artistically fin- 
ished off with a bouquet ingeniousiy formed 
of frosting, the very top of the cluster hav- 
ing two faces made of the frosting to repre- 
sent the bride and groom. One of the heads 
having a little smoking-cap on, some one 
suggested that it be called a dressing or 
lounging-cap, as the groom never smoked. 
On one side of the pyramid, in gilt lettering, 
appeared the inscription, ‘‘A. A. Parker and 
Julia E. Smith, married April 9, 1879.” On 
the other side was the inscription :— 

Good wishes and joy to the new married pair, 

Miss Julia the brave and A. Parker, Esq. 

Around this inscription ran a circle of 
eighty-six stars, representing the ages of the 
bride and groom. After quiet was obtain- 
ed, Mrs. 8. H. Tracy, one of the committee 
of arrangements, made the following speech 
of presentation to the pair, first addressing 
the bride: 

‘‘My friend, we have gathered here this 
evening to congratulate you on this the 
crowning event of your golden womanhood. 
We come laden with good wishes for your 
health and happiness. We are pleased to 
find you here beneath this bridal arch, and 
by your side a companion to cheer your 
lonely wanderings. And this marriage-bell 
—loud and long peal forth the wedding 
notes, and may the melody ne’er cease to 
vibrate in tones of love through these ances- 
tral halls. 

“And to you, sir, who have taken into 
your keeping the future of a loving, trust- 
ing bride, remember that unto him to whom 
much is given, of him will much be requir- 
ed. See to it well, sir, that you are faithful 
to the trust, not only to her who now shares 
your joys and sorrows, but also to the cause 
she has so faithfully served, Woman’s 





Rights. I now present you this pyramid of 


cake. Accept it from your friends, Mrs. 
Hale, Mrs. Wickham and my humble self. 
And may your remaining life on earth be 
as pure and sweet as the ingredients that 
compose and the flowers that bedeck this, 
the bridal offering. (Here the speaker 
turned and addressed the bride.) And as 
you tread together down life’s golden stair- 
way, may the tie that binds you grow 
stronger and closer until you shall cross the 
silent river and be reunited with the loved 
ones who shall welcome you with, ‘Well 
done, Julia; as you have borne the cross, 
now wear the crown.’” 

Mrs. M. Hale, another of the ladies of the 
committee, addressed the groom as follows: 

With love newly wakened 
In the evening of her life, 


Friend of ours you've taken 
For your true and faithful wife. 


In your honor trusting, 

Now willingly we yield her 
For the pure adorning 

That your affection gives, sir. 


Of your separate lives 

Be this last act the crowning, 
Of joy that ever thrives, 

And never knows an ending. 
And may angels keep you 

Ever in life’s pleasant ways, 
With inspirations new, 

Cheering e’en your latest days. 
When you cross the river, 

And earth knoweth you no more, 
As one with our Father 

Live upon the brighter shore. 

Mr. Parker then said: ‘‘] have no words 
to express myse!f as I would like, for I was 
not prepared for anything of this kind. 
When John Quincy Adams was called upon 
some years ago to address a large assembly 
of women he excused himself by saying 
that he had addressed large assemblies of 
men, he had hoped with some degree of 
success, but he had found it very difficult 
to address even one woman. But perhaps 
Iam more fortunate than he, for 1 don’t 
know that I have had any great difficulty in 
addressing Miss Julia. I think I have met 
with a considerable degree of success, These 
people have come together here on a some- 
what unusual occasion; they will probably 
never have a similar one, for people of our 
age do not often marry. I feel very much 
obliged to you all for this reception. Per- 
haps I have not called it by the right name. 
[A voice—O yes], I feel under great obli- 
gations to you, and hope you will accept 
my thanks. I never thought of such honor 
being done me. My acquaintance with this 
lady began quietly at first. I lived away at 
the north. Last summer when | read that 
her sister had departed I wanted to express 
my sympathy in some way, but knew not 
how to do it exactly, but finally sent her a 
volume of my poems, having written on the 
margin, ‘With the deep sympathies of the 
author.’ Thereupon she sent me a pamph- 
let, entitled, ‘Abby Smith and Her Cows.’ 
On the cover of that pamphlet I saw an ad- 
vertisement saying that Miss Julia Smith, 
unaided, had translated the entire Bible, 
and that it was for sale at Hartford. I im- 
mediately sent for it, and found that it was 
unlike the usual version, or King James’s 
Bible, as it is called. I then began review- 
ing the Bible, and the first thing I noticed 
was the tenses—how different they were 
from those in the common version. I then 
wrote to the translator and she replied. 
Then I wrote again and got another reply; 
and finally I wrote to her that such a large 
book as the Bible could not be gone over 
by correspondence, and said I would like 
to visit her. She then cordially and frank- 
ly invited me to come. I came, and we 
chatted together. I think we sat right there 
(pointing to a sofa). I think on that first 
visit we chatted three hours at one sitting. 
I did not expect to call again. And at last, 
when I got ready with my satchel in my 
hand, to walk down to take the stage, I 
found a carriage at the door. I asked her 
who was to drive? She said, ‘I must, as 
you would not know where to go.’ From 
that time I found her acquaintance so pleas- 
ant that I asked leave to call again. She 
thought it not advisable to marry at all; that 
she had better wend -her way through the 
remainder of her life alone. But at last I 
convinced her that I was a man of honor 
and somewhat of ascholar, and not a tramp; 
and so she finally said, ‘Upon the whole, if 
we can live happier together, I do not know 
why we should not. The house is large 
enough for both of us.’ And soshe put the 
case into my hands, and, by the help of Dr. 

Scudder, she is my wife. 1 will wind up 
these few remarks by quoting from Shak- 
speare’s ‘Tempest’: 

‘O wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 

That has such people in’t!"’ 

After the speeches Mrs. Kate Hale read 
several puns and conundrums which had 
been written by a Glastonbury punster for 
the occasion. Among them the following: 

Why are Mr. Parker's clothes like broken 
iron? Because they require a Smith to 
mend them. 

Why does Mrs. Parker insist upon sign- 
ing her name Mrs. Julia E. 8. Parker? Be 
cause adding the S makes Parker Spark(h)er. 

Christ said, ‘‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” Amos said, ‘‘Woman 
suff (e)r-age to come unto thee.”’ 

At 9 o’clock the guests were invited out to 
supper. The procession was headed by the 





bride and groom, who were escorted to 





the seat of honor, at which had been 
placed the two old Saltonstall plates 
and cups of Connecticut, but which 
had long been in the possession of the 
Smith family. They are about two hun- 
dred years old. ‘‘A’most as old as we 
are,” said Julia, in her quaint, humorous 
way, as she took up one of the plates on 
taking her seat. After supper there was 
music and dancing. Quite a number urged 
the bride to dance a figure with the groom, 
who was quite willing to dance, but said he 
wouldn’t unless his wife did. She said it 
would get into the papers, and she didn’t 
wish folks to say she had gone to pieces 
completely. They finally made a comprom- 
ise by taking hands and walking up and 
down one of the sets. Before the company 
dispersed there was more music by the sin- 
gers, who gave us the ‘‘Sweet By and By,” 
‘Wonderful Words of Life;”’ ‘Sweet 
Home,” and a number of old familiar songs 
that never wear out. Mrs. Tracy then apol- 
ogized for not having called the services of 
the gentlemen into requisition any more than 
they had in getting up the celebration, as 
well as during the evening. It was simply 
the carry out of an idea as to the general 
fitness of things in the matter of this partic- 
ular celebration, She said, ‘‘Women have 
always ruled here, and they propose to hold 
the fort. Our friend the bride has placed 
her foot on the good old ship of state, and 
she will never, never yield.”” The bride 
was so delighted with these remarks that 
she went up and embraced the speaker, and 
perhaps in token of her endorsement of the 
remark that she would never take her foot 
from the good old ship of state; or rather 
in endorsement of the spirit of the remark, 
and to signify that she would not give up 
her efforts to place her foot there, for the 
state has not yet allowed her to put it there. 

It is 101 years since the last wedding pre- 
vious to the present was held in the Smith 
mansion. At that time an uncle of the 
Rev. Jonathan Brace, who recently died in 
Hartford, was married there. The house 
has always been occupied by lawyers ever 
sincs it was built, Mr. Parker being the fifth 
and the last one. Taken all in all, Friday 
night’s party was the most uniqueas well as 
antique, original and enjoyable of any party 
ever held in this region, or in the country, 
limagine. And I don’t believe there will 
be an opportunity to attend its equal—at 
least, not in this century. Probably most 
of those present felt this, and congratulated 
themselves on having come. I was assign- 
ed for the night to the large southeast cham- 
ber, where hang all the portraits of the 
Smith family, and as I dozed off to sleep it 
seemed as if the very spirit of antiquity 
brooded over the place. There was Zepha- 
niah and his wife Hannah at the head, with 
their five daughters circling about the room, 
in the order of their ages, Abby, the young- 
est, closing the line at the foot, though really 
she stands at the head, for it was she that in- 
augurated the movement that led to their 
fame, though her more scholarly sister with 
her five translations of the Bible is never 
disconnected from her. Together their 
work has been carried on, and Abby and 
Julia Smith are names almost inseparable. 
Perhaps Abby had a hand in bringing about 
the recent marriage. A similar line of 
thought was going through my head to- 
wards night as I was up in this room getting 
ready for the evening reception, when all at 
once on Abby’s picture came a loud rap. I 
started, and involuntary exclaimed, ‘‘Who’s 
that?” I suppose the spiritualists would 
say that Abby herself was there. Who 
knows? I do not.—r. E. B. Lartford Times. 


oe 
THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


Mr. Nasby has got back to ‘‘Confedrit X 
Roads,” and writes as follows to the Toledo 
Blade :— 

‘We are havin trouble with the niggers 
here, which will end, the Lord above only 
knows where. The bother kin be stated in 
a few words. 

“Sich uv the niggers in the vicinity uv 
the Corners as don’t own their own land— 
(too many uv em do)—hev to leese land ov 
the white citizens which is the nateral pro- 
prietor uv the soil. Every Kentuckian hez 
a consoomin desire for the welfare of the 
nigger, and that the nigger lessee may be 
happy and contented, he lets him hev land 
for, say, $10 an akre a year, the sed land 
bein wuth about that in fee simple. 

“This may be considered exorbitant by 
the unthinkin, but it will be readily seen 
that a gentleman can’t live and play draw 
poker, and bet on races on anything less. 
And then it must be taken into account that 
the nigger was the sustenance uv the proud 
Cawcashun afore the war, and we see no 
reason why he should not be the same now. 

‘And to the end that he shel not git too 
rich it is alluz inclooded in the leese that the 
nigger shel buy everything that he eats, 
drinks and wears uv the owner, and that 
his crops shel be held by him till all these 
advances are paid. 

“It iz troo that the nigger ginerally 
comes out in debt to the proprietor several 
hundred dollars; but we have never been 
hard ontoem. We hev alluz give em the 
privilege uv workin out what they owed by 
cuttin cord wood or gittin out ralerode ties, 
in the winter, wich, considerin we cood de- 
mand cash, is a conseshun. 

‘‘They are an ongrateful people. Deekin 
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Pogram let one uv em hev twenty akers uy 
his farm, and the nigger worked it well. He 
made good crops uv corn and potatoes and 
sich, and congratulated hisself on the pros- 
peck uv livin comfortable doorin the winter. 
When the time for settlement come, in the 
fall, the deekin took the entire crop, and 
demonstratid to the ongrateful man that he 
wuz in debt to him eggsackly $200. The 
nigger coodent understand it, but renewed 
the lease another yeer, payin off $100 uv his 
debt gittin out railrode ties in the winter. 

‘This second yeer wuz a tuff one on the 
deekin, ez he lost a power uv money at the 
Looisville races, and consekently in the fal] 
the nigger wuz brotin debt four hundred 
dollars. Mirandy Pogram kept the accounts, 

“Now wat does this cussid ongrateful 
nigger do? Remarkin that it struck him 
that ef he kept on workin the Deekin’s land, 
and workea hard and faithfully enuff, he 
wood, in time, owe more than the Nashnel 
debt, he undertook to leeve for Kansas. 

“This wuz an attempt at repudiashen: 
and while a white State may properly repoo 
diate its indebtednis, a nigger indiv'jjle kin 
never be permittid to doit. We nipt this 
attempt at swindlin the deekin in the bud. 
That nigger wuz notified that we must hev 
his labor, to the end uv developin the re. 
sources uv the kentry, and that he must 
stay and labor, ez he alluz hed dun, and be 
content, ez he shood be. 

‘Despite this warnin he did git away to 
the river and wuz waitin for a down-bound 
boat, when he wuz mysteriously shot. Who 
did the richeous act will never be known, 
but it wuz sed that Issaker Gavitt wuz in 
that neighborhood, and that jist after the 
report smoke wuz seen to issue from the 
muzzle uv his trusty double-barrelled shot- 
gun. 

‘Ez ther ain’t only one way that we kin 
do biznis with this people, and ez the case 
I hev citid is about the regler thing, the 
niggers are discontentid ginerally, and are 
all desirous nv gittin away. They murmur. 
They say that they ain’t allowed to vote, 
that they can’t hev any skools, and that 
they are robbed uv their labor, and that 
ther ain’t no redress for em, for the courts 
and sich are aginem. They can’t under- 
stand that they are morally our property 
anyhow—that we wuz originally robbed uv 
em by that feend Linkin, and that we are 
entitled to ther labor. Wat kin they want 
uv skools, when the whites uv this seckshun 
hev got along without em? Ez for votin, 
that is absurd. They hevn’t the intelli- 
gence. 

“The entire colored populashen hev bin 
notified that they can’t go and must live 
with us, and enjoy here the blessins uv 
freedom. But they keep slippin off all the 
time, and there is the doleful prospeck uv 
the Corners becomin a desert for want uv 
labor. 

“I spose the radikels uv the North will 
raise a howl agin this, but we don’t keer, 
We hev got poseshun uv the capital, the 
Northern Dimocrisy hev resoomed their old 
posishun, and we kin smile at their protes- 
tashuns. Ef we let the niggers off this 
easy, they may consider it lucky.” 
oo 


MARLBORO HOTEL. 


As the old Marlboro Hotel is to be de- 
molished, scraps of the history which is a 
part of it, getinto the papers. This one of 
anti-slavery times is told by a writer in the 
Boston Commonwealth, who giving some rem- 
iniscences of the old Marlboro’ Hotel and 
chapel, says: ~ 

It was at an anti-slavery convention in 
Marlboro’ chapel, we think, that Stephen S. 
Foster appeared on the platform with a long 
tail on a brother-Jonathan coat, somewhat 
in style in those days, but one flap was miss- 
ing. At one of the. sessions, when a large 
audience was present, Mr. Foster, speakin 
of the unjust opposition to the cause, sud- 
denly turned a yond round, and clapping 
one hand behind him, seized the remaining 
coat-tail and said, ‘‘Where is the other part 
of this garment? Down at Portland, torn 
off by a mob, and I should have been killed 
if I had not been a non-resistant.” Only 
those accustomed to attend such meetings 
can realize the effect that this had upon the 
audience—Mr. Foster all the time lookin 
and speaking with the solemnity of a reviva 
preacher. 

We well remember the exciting scene in 
which Mr. Foster lost his coat-tail. It was 
in the height of the anti-slavery excitement, 
and Mr. Foster was to speak on that subject 
in old City Hall, Market Square. Asa boy, 
eager to hear those fiery-tongued orators 
who were denouncing slavery as ‘‘the sum 
of all villanies,” we were early at the meet- 
ing. Anattentive audience had been seated, 
and Mr. Foster was proceeding with his dis- 
course, when a loud voice in the rear of the 
hall exclaimed. “Take off them glasses.” 
Mr. Foster proceeded to explain, very mild- 
ly, that his defective vision made them nec- 
essary tohim. This was responded to by 
loud and insulting outcries and jeers, drown- 
ing the speaker’s voice. After this had con- 
tinued for some time, young Oliver Fessen- 
den, son of Gen. Samuel Fessenden, sprang 
up in an excited manner and exclaimed, 
“This man has a right to be heard, and | 
move we put these fellows out.”” This was 
responded to by a still louder yell, and a 
rush of the rioters towards the speaker's 
stand. The audience rose in excitement, 
and instantly the hall was a scene of the 
utmost confusion. Mr. Foster's friends 
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rallied around him. He stood inside of a 
high enclosure, which served asa wall of 
defence against the mob, still advancing 
through the struggling crowd. We worked 
our way forward, and perched, boy-like, on 
one corner’of the enclosure, whence we had 
a view of the hot contest going on around 
the speaker’s stand. Mr. Foster was with- 
drawn by his friends from the observation 
of the mob, but he was still hustled about, 
and it was in this struggle that he lost his 
coat-tail, and received other mal-treatment. 
His friends succeeded in getting him out of 
the hal], and guarded him to the house of 
Nathan Winslow in the brick block next 
below the First Parish Church. A part of 
the mob was thrown off the scent, and an- 
other part followed, and we well remember 
the excited action of one of the rioters who 
stood on the steps of Mr. Winslow’s house, 
violently swinging hisarms. The house was 
not seriously assaulted, however. Mean- 
time a portion of the excited audience re- 
mained in the hall, unconscious of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s escape, and to them appeared Mayor 
John Anderson, and besought them as peace- 
able citizens te retire. Mr. Anderson was 
very respectful in his address to the mob. 
No attempt that we ever heard of was ever 
made to arrest any one for participation in 
this outrage. Years afterward, in another 
city, Mr. Foster met one of the mob who 
told him that preparations had been made 
to tar and feather him. That he escaped, 
was due more to the protection given him 
by his friends than to his own non-resistance. 


oe 
CO-OPERATION, 





It is nowten years since some clerks in 
the London post-office, found themselves 
unable to live on their pay. They asked 
for more, and were refused. The answer 
came on a foggy November afternoon, a day 
that was gloomy enough without bad tid- 
ings. Three of the men, talking over the 
dismal present and the dreary future, re- 
solved to try what codperation could do. 
They canvassed their fellows, and found a 
dozen who were willing to buy among them 
fifty pounds of tea. The money was paid 
in on thespot. The next morning, one of 
the original three, on his way to the office, 
bought at a wholesale store half a chest of 
tea. After office hours, the purchase was 
duly divided. The amount saved was twen- 
ty-five cents a pound. The story of this 
success speedily spread abroad. Within 
three days, the triumvirate had orders for 
another half chest. Soon they began to buy 
in somewhat larger quantities. They put 
the tea in an empty closet in the post office, 
and hired the porter to weign it out to the 
different purchasers, paying him for his 
trouble with the pound or so which each 
chest contained over its nominal weight. 
Little by little they added a few other sta- 
ple articles to their stock. The old cup- 
board, their first store, was now too small. 
They hired a little room in the topmost. 
story of a neighboring building for a few 
dollars a month. This was considered to 
be a most daring step. But their business 
speedily outgrew these narrow quarters. 
They were crowded out of room after room. 
Five years ago they moved into a building 
of their own, for which they paid $200,000. 
It is several stories high, with a frontage of 
perhaps a hundred feet on each of two 
streets; it is crowded with goods, clerks, 
and customers. The Civil Service Supply 
Association, as it is called, sells $5,000,000 
worth of goods a year; moreover, it has ar- 
rangements with a great number of the best 
firms in London, by which its members can 
buy from these firms forcash at from twen- 
to forty per cent discount. The business 
done in this way is estimated at $5,000,000 
more. Nine years ago, the association be- 
gan by selling half a chest of tea. Its 
growth is a most joyous fact. It has been, 
however, a most alarming fact to the retail- 
ers of London. Two years ago, they peti- 
tioned Parliament to forbid the government 
employees engaging in such enterprises. 
The petition was in vain, but the petition- 
ers took their revenge by driving Mr. Thomas 
Hughes from his place in the Commons. 
When a number of the underpaid clergy of 
the Church of England undertook to imi 
tate the civil service clerks, their proposed 
league was broken up, it is said, by the 
threat of an organized bolt of small trades- 
men into the dissenting sects.—Alfred B. 
Mason, in May Atlantic. 


A RAIIWAY EPISODE. 


As a family composed of three persons, 
father, mother and little son, a bright little 
fellow, were taking a trip on one of the rail 
roads that runs through Williamsport, Pa., 
a little accident occurred which is worth re- 
lating. The day was a balmy one and the 
window was raised to admit the fresh air. 
Little Fred, like all children, insisted on 
putting his head out of the open window to 
see what was going on outside of the train. 

The father, somewhat alarmed at the con- 
duct of his son, tried various plans, with- 
out resorting to force, to keep him within 
bounds, but without success, until a bright 
idea came up in his mind. ‘Fred, Fred,” 
said the father, ‘‘keep your head in or the 
wind will take your hat,” and in order to 
frighten his hopeful, he slyly slipped the 
hat off the little one’s head and concealed it. 
As soon as this had been done the child be- 
gan crying, and could not be appeased. 





Finally pater familias told him to look in 
an opposite direction and he would whistle 
the hat back again, all of which was very 
neatly done, and the happy parents settled 
back in their seats and began to converse 
very pleasantly, thinking they had cured 
little Freddie; but not so, for in a very 
short time he seemed to brighten up sudden- 
ly, and away he sent his little hat through 
the car window, shouting as it disappeared 
then, ‘‘Papa, whistle again.” Moral—never 
deceive your children. 





“oer 
ESOTERIC VS. EXOTERIC. 


Writing for the Princeton Review—perhaps 
the most rigid of Evangelical periodicals— 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks makes the state- 
ment, the truth of which is obvious: ‘‘Men 
ought never to have the slightest reason to 
suppose that the preacher is asking them to 
believe what he does not believe, or warning 
them that it is dangerous to doubt what to 
his own mind seems very questionable.”” He 
however avers that what ought not to be, 
nevertheless is. He says: 

A large acquaintance with clerical life 
has led me to think that almost any compa- 
ny of clergymen gathering together and 
talking freely to each other will express 
opinions which would greatly surprise and 
at the same time greaily relieve the congre- 
gations who ordinarily listen to those min- 
a How many of us hold that 
the everlasting punishment of the wicked 
is aclear and certain truth of revelation? 
But how many of us who do not hold that, 
have ever said a word to tell men that we 
thought they might be Christians, and yet 
yan a hope for the souls of all God’s chil- 
dren?” 


oe 


WHAT CAPITAL DOES FOR LABOR, 


If I were a socialist, I should be person- 
ally ashamed to ask for more help than 
America, when her laws are executed, now 
gives through the government to the aver- 
age citizen. Here I am, unable, let us sup- 
pose, to pay more than a poll tax, and my 
wife becomes insane. The government 
watches over her, puts her into an institu- 
tion and takes care of her. Here is a child 
of mine that I cannot educate. The gov- 
ernment opens a school for him; pays his 
tuition bills; provides for him school books, 
if necessary; and warms the house for him. 
Here is achild of mine that wishes to fol- 
low a certain trade requiring a technical 
education, The government gives assist- 
ance to schools peculiarly adapted to his 
wants. I have a child that is deaf and 
dumb. Massachusetts adopts him into her 
family, gives him a good room yonder in 
South Boston, attends to him as I cannot. 
I have a child that is blind. Massachu- 
setts puts her hand in blessing on his should- 
er, puts her hand in blessing on his head, 
guides him to her philanthropic institution 
for those who are sightless, educates him, 
places her best talent at his side and im- 
proves his stunted mental perceptions, un- 
til in the case of a Laura Bridgman they 
touch the Unseen Holy itself and commune 
with the world beyond sight. [Applause. ] 
You have now done for you, discontented 
socialists and complaining workingmen, as 
much as you can bear to have done and re 
tain the proper spirit of self-help. [Ap- 
plause.]| All this is what capital regularly 
and willingly does for labor.—Joseph Uook. 


HUMOROUS. 


The earliest Spring—The bull-frog’s. 


For the frolicsome oyster, the first of May 
is the merriest of all the glad new year. 


The school boy manages to be more per 
fect in ‘‘recess” than any other exercises of 
the school. 


The following was given to a Quaker as a 
reason for standing armies: ‘‘Wars come so 
thick in Europe that the soldiers don’t have 
a chance to sit down for a few moments’ 
rest, and hence the necessity for keeping 
standing armies.” 


A traveler lost ona Yorkshire moor, after 
desperately pursuing a rather hopeless track 
for some time, had the good fortune to 
meet a member of a shrewd and plain-speak- 
ing sect. ‘‘Thisis the road to York, is it 
not?” said the traveler. To which the oth- 
er replied: ‘‘Friend, first thou tellest me a 
lie, and then thou askest me a question.” 


“Kitchen” is a Scottish word applied to 
the more delicate and palatable of two arti- 
cles of fare taken together, as cheese in re- 
spect of bread, milk in respect of potatoes, 
and so forth. A Glasgow man asked a poor 
Irishman living there what food he gave to 
his children. ‘‘Potatoes,” was the reply. 
“Aye,” said the Scot, ‘‘but what to kitchen 
the potatoes?” ‘‘Och,” said the Irishman, 
on being made to understand the word, 
“they made the little ones kitchen the big 
ones!” 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F’ nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


UNION CORSETS 
with Dr. Jordan’s 
CHEST-PROTECTING SPRING. 


For sale or made to order in any material desired, at 
Miss Bates’s rooms. 

Ladies are invited to call and examine this Corset, 
as it has advantages heretofore unknown. Also 
New Waist, artistically designed and of exquisite 
make. 

Improved Underwear a speciatly. Miss 
Bates will spare no effort to please her customers and 























merit a continuance of their favors. Room 7, 
129 Tremont St. 1tf 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PEN NSYL VANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free {except for ex- 


oy of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
or further information, Address 


RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
IV RINE A new article; inexpensive: 

four different sizes; ten era- 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 


convenient memorandum 
Y, Sta- 


book. WARD & GA 
TABLETS i 1€0 Devonshire St., 
ROYAL Powike 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—becanse of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 








(= The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


___ GARDS. 
THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 
The Gospel of Joy or Sutusiat Beauiy*ter 


Gospel Meetings, Camp Meetings, Devotional Meet- 
ings and Sunday Schools, 





By Rev. Samvet ALMAN and 8. H. Speck. It con- 
tains a large number of new and very superior Hymns 
and Tunes. The general style is very preeed = and 
bright, as befits a collection that has so much to say 
and sing about 


“Glad Tidings of Great Joy.” 


Both words and music are of an elevated character, 
commending themselves to persons of refined taste, 
and the ‘‘dancing measure” so prevalent in many re- 
cent compositions hasbeen carefully avoided. 


Price 35 cts, for which specimen copies will be 
mailed to any address, 


Pm ag Decoration Day Music in the Musica. REcorpD, 
ts. 

the genial Sunday School 
Good News! (35 cts.) Song Book, has thous- 
ands 0 


friends. Do not fail to examine and try it. 
There are 270 Songs in the composition or selection 
of which great taste and ability has been displayed. 
Examine also “Shining River’ and “The River of 
Life,’’ two standard books of great beauty. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 








New England Conservatory 
Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 





It differs from other Methodsin being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part If, for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part Il, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 


The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to “OLIVER 
Ditrson & Co., Boston.’’** 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 





MARK TWAIN‘S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON‘S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 





Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. 


By Joun Burrovens. 16 mo. $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; A Bed of Boughs; Birds’ Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of-doorsthan any man since Thoreau.—JN, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin. 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo. $1.50 
Contents: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebir : The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine, 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. -16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
Cprenietes Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 
Abroad. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 
er Papers, 


16mo. $1.50. 

ConTENTs: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not only an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

Tbe minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his perception. give him areal originality, and his 
sketches havea delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— The Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 equates Sketches. 
With fall Indexes. By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT 
and LAURENCE Hutton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work is a perfect encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 

sreat convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 
ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe, 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Appen- 
dix and Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flextble, 


$2.00. 

Beyond question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady ofthe Aroostook, 


By W. D. Howetts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
thisis certainly the most charming.— 7he Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds inthe most exquisite touches, 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.— Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-patd on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 
TRAVEL. 


BOOKS OF 
OVER THE OCEAN. 


Or, Stgnts AND ScENES IN ForEIGN LANDs. By 
Curtis GuILp, editor of “Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 50. 

This is certainly a collection of some of the most 
verfect pen pictures of sights and scenes in foreign 
ands we have ever seen.— Albion, 


ABROAD AGAIN; 


Or Fresu Forays tn Foreign Fretps. Uniform 
with “Over the Ocean.”’ By the same author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


An American Girl Abroad. 


By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “His Inher- 
itance,”’ ‘‘Katherine Earle,’ etc. 16mo, illustrated, 
1.50, 











“The American Girl,” isa bright, merry-hearted 
girl, off for a good time, and her readers are of the 
opinion that the journey was a decided success,— 
Liberal Christian. 


BEATEN PATHS; 


9r, A Woman's Vacation. By ELLA W. THompson. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The author seems to have hit on just the most 
charming things to see, and talks of them in a charm- 
ing manner. —7'ribune. 








Voyage of the Paper Canoe. 


A Geographical Journey of 2500 miles from Gortee 
to the Gulf of Mexico, during the year 1874-5. B 
NATHANIEL H. Bisenop, author of “A Thousand- 
Mile Walk across South America.’’ Embellished 
with spirited illustrations and ten maps of the coast. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ENGLAND 
FROM A BACK WINDOW. 


By James M. Bartey ‘(the “Danbury News” Man,) 
author of “Life in Danbury,’ “They All Do It,” 
etc. Fourth edition now ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The sketches are not mere humorous exaggerations, 

but contain a great deal of very sensible observation 

and graphic description.— Baltimore Gazette. 


MIDNIGHT 
Marches Through Persia, 


By Henry BALLANTINeE, A. M,, with an introduction 


by President Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, 
cloth. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 


GETTING TO PARIS. 


A Book of Practice in French Conversation. By 
Francis 8. WitiiaMs, A. M. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 














VOYAGE A PARIS. 


La partie francaise d’un livre d’exercises de conversa- 
tion francaise. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE TRIP TO ENGLAND. 


By Witi1am Winter. An unique and dainty volume, 
12mo, 75 cents. 

A delightful experience of ten weeks in England 
and France. A memorial of lovely scenes and happy 
moments. Dedicated to Whitelaw Reid, of the New 
York Tribune. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 








LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order- 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes, 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 6m44 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 














For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 160 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston. 


POCKET 





LAVINIA GOODELL, ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness end 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseares, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and jointe, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support*to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 








A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
lap. Prices 60 cents each, up 


yrvc)=—C Wards. Ward & Gay, Statiovers, 
TABLE’ S. 180 Devonshire St : oston. 


1, WW 7 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of ade, Terme, &c., address, 

ED WARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








One 7 oe est comense assort- 

+t Mentso ank Booksin the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journal’ Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stn- 

dents. posse fee or cheap bind- 

, ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOOKS, Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Sesten’ 





FOR 


PENANG, |s pRing 


MADRAS, AND 
SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT (BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO, 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST, 
Tremont House, BOSTON. 


ett 


AND 








NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one flight, thereby having all m 
rooms connected, persons that have been in the habit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen years will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Compr'sing some five hundred different patterns. 1. 
have pl in my rooms for the spring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one a new sTYLEz, and all FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


a LOUNGES 
PATENT ROCKERS 


In 7 different styles, and all new and warranted. 
Any of the above articles can and wi. be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than can be obtained in New 
England. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them call and examine for themeelvee. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


and trimmings of all kinds by the yard at wholesale 
, 


mw §.°F, SOMERS, 
544 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Opposite Adams House, One flight up 
13 4m 
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‘THE PRESS ON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE FOR 
WOMEN, 


We continue the comments of the press 
on school Suffrage for women, because they 
are suggestive, instructive and historic. 
The Boston Advertiser says: 


The large vote given in the House of Rep- 
resentatives yesterday for the bill giving to 
women the right to vote for members of 
school committees will be very gratifying 
io the ladies who have had charge of this 
movement. The bill has already passed the 
Senate, and the Governor’s signature is not 
doubtful. This petition was not made on 
the ground of the general right of women 
to vote, though of course it must assume 
that, but on the ground that the early train- 
ing of children, and especially the education 
of girls and the supervision of teachers, a 
very large proportion of whom are women, 
was a work every way appropriate for them, 
and touching their dearest and most vital 
interests. 

Doubtless the measure would not have 
been urged so earnestly, nor have been re- 
ceived with so much favor in the Legisla- 
ture, if the reasonable efforts of educated 
and competent women to share this impor 
tant work had been recognized by those 
who control nominations and elections. The 
legal right of women to serve on school 
committees was only established after a long 
struggle, and when that was secured the 
political machinery now in use was in many 
places used only too successfully to prevent 
the nomination or the election of women 
admirably qualified forthe work. It was 
only as a last resort that women who have 
devoted their best thoughts and the best 
years of their lives to the care and education 
of children asked for a voice in the selec- 
tion of the officers to whom the large re- 
sponsibility of public education was to be 
entrusted. 

It will be necessary, if the bill should be- 
come a law, for candidates for school com- 
mittees to be voted for separately; or at 
least separate ballots and separate check- 
lists would have to be provided for the new 

voters. The making of these check-lists, 
and the determination of disputed questions 
as to the right of persons to be registered, 
will be a task of no small difficulty. Inthe 
event of exciting general elections, too, the 
new voters woul not find the present vot- 
ing-places in most of our cities very attrac- 
tive places of resort. But the ladies who 
have been instrumental in securing this leg- 
islation have no doubt measured the respon- 
sibility and counted the cost. 


The Buston Herald gives its want of sym- 
pathy for the measure: 


The tentative success of the Woman Suf- 
fragists in this State will amount to nothing 
practically. Very few women will take the 
trouble to vote for school officers. If all of 
them should vote, the general sentiment of 
the State would scarcely be changed. The 
only danger is that some unscrupulous dem- 
agogue will be able to carry his point by 
getting his friends to bring to the polls their 
sisters, their cousins, and their aunts. In 
almost any election a certain number of 
voters think for themselves, and a larger 
number follow in flocks. Woman Suifrage 
will increase the latter class. It will be ea- 
sier to get the worse than the better part of 
women to vote. 


The New York Zoening Post, neither 
agreeing nor dissenting, says: 


The Woman Suffrage zdvocates in Massa- 
chusetts are carrying on their campaign by 
a system of gradual approaches. Having 
secured the passage of a bill allowing wom- 
-en to vote for school officers, they now want 
to be allowed to vote on all matters relatin 
to the sale of intoxicating liquors, anda bill 
giving them this right received a favorable 
vote in the Massachusetts Senate Thursday. 


The Morning Republican—Binghampton, 
N. Y., rejoices and believes: 


Massachusetts has followed the example 
of New Hampsh‘re in permitting women to 
vote at school meetings. The vote on the 
bill in the Senate was 24 to 11, and in the 
House 129 to 69; and as Gov. Talbot is in 
favor of Woman Suffrage on all questions, 
‘its approval is assured. Verily, ‘‘the world 
wmoves.” There is a tinge of light here and 
there in the eastern sky. There are cheer- 
ing signs that the star of political freedom 
as well as “Empire” will Westward take its 
way. The years that lie before us hold in 
their sacred mogeng besenee and higher 
gifts and powers, to be delivered only into 
the hands of that one element in society that 
keeps it from relapsing into barbarism— 
woman. For centuries she has been the 
handmaiden of the kingly Christ—His mis- 
sionary among men—the Mary and Martha 
of Holy Writ, made immortal and forever 
quietly doing their Master’s business. Si- 
lently, yet powerfully, like the mighty ma- 
chinery of the frost, her influence has torn 
up the roots of wrong and sin, made virtue 
honored and vice despised, wrung the mask 
of respectability from the face of Intemper- 
ance, until at last all may see that the one 
religion that has recognized Woman has 
been wonderfully blessed and honored in 
honoring her. And, verily, she shall reap 
her reward. The humanizing and holy in- 
fluence that has written Scripture texts upon 
human hearts and made home the synonym 
of heaven, shall not always be limited to 
any special field or sphere. Wherever it 
can do good, there it shall go without the 
suggestion of impropriety or the blush of 
shame. The time is not far away when free- 
born American women shall no longer be 
classed among unnaturalized foreigners and 

‘Indians not taxed”—when they shall at 
least have a voice in the education of the 
children they bear. And the time is also 
coming when the large-hearted, intelligent 
and conscientious mothers, wives and sisters 
of American men shall have the same right 
to vote on all questions affecting their prop 
erty as the foreigner, who has been but five 
years on American soil. Our people are 
going to school all the time and this is one 
of the lessons they are being taught. Many 
have learned it already. The rest will learn 
it in time. 

Now let the Legislature at Albany follow 

the example of the Old Bay Stateand pass a 





law allowing women to participate in school 
elections; and in less than fifty years from 
now the descendants of those who favor it 
will proudly point to the measure as adorn- 
ing the brightest page of the Legislative rec- 
ord. Women are the natural custodians 
and teachers of the young. Whatsoever 
laws God and nature have made let no man 
attempt to nullify or ignore. Let the pure 
and enlightened women of this country con- 
trol the education of their children, and its 
future will be secure. 


The New Hampshire Journal says: 


The Woman-Suffragists’ victory in the Leg- 
islature, in carrying through their bil! to al- 
low women to vote for school committees 
practically concedes their broader claims to 
be just and equitable, and if the ladies he- 
have and conduct themselves becomingly at 
the polls—and we have no doubt they will 
—we do not see by what manner of logic or 
consistency—though expediency may gov- 
ern—we can any longer refuse them the 
broader right of general representatiun. 


The Boston Journal says: 


The emphatic vote by which the House 
on Thursday passed to a third reading the 
bill giving women the right to vote for 
school committees in the cities and towns of 
the Commonwealth, leaves no room to 
doubt the final enactment of the measure. 
-This is the first decided triumph of the Wo- 
man Suffragists in Massachusetts, and it 
gives an opportunity to subject to the test 
of experiment a claim which has been 
pushed with a good deal of reason and ener- 
gy. it has been argued with effect that 
women have at least as great an interest in 
the welfare of the schools as men, and 
therefore ought to have a voice in the selec- 
tion of those who are to have the control of 
them. The interest of women in the mat- 
ter having already been recognized by elect- 
ing them, in a number of instances, to serve 
upon the school committees, there seemed 
to be an anomaly in continuing their ineli- 
gibility to vote for an office which they are 
eligible to hold. 

The question of the right of women to 
vote for school committees being settled by 
this bill, the question of their disposition to 
avail themselves of the right—which is a 
far more interesting point—remains to be 
determined 1 experiment. The position of 
school-committeeman is not one of those 
most coveted and contested in the average 
municipal or town election. It has neither 
emoluments nor perquisites to awaken the 
cupidity of the common run of place seek- 
ers. The nomination and election of school 
committees--excepting where there is some 
particular and important issue at stake—are 
usually accomplished in a rather perfuncto- 

way; and it may be doubted whether, if 
they were chosen apart from the general 
municipal ticket and upon a different day, 
and if the payment of an additional poll tax 
was a requisite to voting for them, the num- 
ber of male citizens who would trouble 
themselves about the matter would be very 
large. There is, therefore, at least a doubt 
as to the extent to which women will avail 
themselves of their new privilege. It re- 
quires of them that they give notice of their 
desire to be registered as voters, and that 
they pay a poll tax—in brief, that they be 
subjected, in general, to the same conditions 
and restrictions as male voters, and all this 
not to procure the broad right of Suffrage, 
but the simple privilege of voting for one 
of the least contested offices. How largely 
will the women of our towns and cities— 
unless in exceptional cases, where some per- 
sonal issue lends interest to the question— 
be moved to take all this trouble, and be at 
this expense, for the sake of depositing a 
ballot for school committee? Will the un- 
tried experience be thought to be worth the 
bother which it costs? 

Obviously, if we regard this measure as 
the entering | of Woman Suffrage in 
general, there will be a special reason for 
the development of as much interest as pos- 
sible among women. To further claims for 
the Suffrage it would be a sufficient answer 
if it could be said that the women did not 
avail themselves of the privilege already 

ranted them—if that should be the case. 
Quite as much, therefore, for its bearing 
upon the future position of women with re- 
a to the Suffrage as for on direct and 

mmediate interest touching the choice of 
school committees, the experiment will be 
carefully watched and its results noted, 
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THE STORY OF AVIS. 





You encounter a warning: ‘‘Pray you say 
nothing; pray, you who neither feel nor see 
the rain, being in it,” and I have settled it 
with my conscience before I dare to speak. 
Avis, a Harmouth girl who hated kitchen 
work and sewing so that her very flesh 
‘‘crawled;” who hides away with her soul 
and Aurora Leigh, one morning,and through 
a divine illumination catches a far-off glimpse 
of what God meant when he gave her life, 
and felt the artist-power putting soul and 
omnipotence into her pink finger-tips; who 
unlearned in Florence all of art that she 
had learned here, and through six years of 
hard, patient labor came slowly to those 
blinding days when Work and Beauty beck- 
oned her across the clouds and whispered, 
‘We are yours.” Then in the first glow 
of wonder over their sure love, she found 
herself one day in the Madeleine. ‘‘The 
blessed Christian habit by which an over- 
full heart relieves itself im prayer to an un- 
seen God, was on her. She kneeled at 
vespers in the Madeleine in that temple 
where a religion of emotions assumes a sa- 
cerdotal authority over the intelleet, and 
even a superstition takes on the sacredness 
of faith. It seemed to her that those pray- 
ers, which bore the burden of centuries of 
half-inarticulate human longings, surround- 
ed her like everlasting arms.” 

When she came back from the soul-trance 
and rapture there flashed upon her the eyes 
of a fellow countryman out of a remarkable 





face, a face to follow her like an unread 
poem or an undiscovered land, with its 
haunting pain of Perhaps. Then she came 
back to her New England home, with her 
power of putting her soul into music, and 
her questions and dreamings on canvas, 
beautiful with her gloriously lawless moods, 
and phases as manifold as sea or sky, full 
of grace and charm, ‘‘a natural magnet,” as 
Coy settled it that she was, and again those 
eyes flashed through her day. 

He wished her to paint his portrait, and 
when it was almost finished he startled her 
one day, her from whom any thought of 
marriage was eternally remote. If, as hu- 
man and a woman, she had ever had a 
dream of what love might do for others, ‘‘in 
her wildest vision she had only seen his 
face as we see the loved faces of the dead, 
sacred and safe and snatched from her. 
God gave herthe power to make a picture 
before he gave her the power to love a 
man,” and all her soul astonished, sprang 
toarms against his words of wooing. 

‘‘Marriage” said Avis, ‘‘is a profession to 
a woman, I have my work.” And yet some- 
times she half feared she loved him. Oh, 
those were wild, dreadful, hungry days that 
ate savagely into her strength, days when 
inspiration glided back into the glory of 
heaven to wait what she would do about it, 
and love crept softly near ard beckoned 
away the lion-form of destiny lest he 
should fright her with his breath of terror. 

The young girl, alone with her soul, and 
the awful Which demanding an answer! 
Is there any powcr above, about, beneath, 
that holds a spark of honor? that it leaves 
her there blind in the sunlight and the dark 
to hear the whispers, beautiful tender whis- 
pers of the right and left, and guess through 
gropings which path is hers for nourish- 
ment and life? Of the long hours of con- 
flict when the new sweetness and the pri- 
mal-rooted power strove for mastery, with 
the pain and passion of rocks and elements, 
we have only hints and shadows. And this 
is right and well. 

When the love which is said to be the 
birth-dower and birth sign of womanhood 
struggles earnest and clear-eyed and adverse 
with the genius which is the birth dower 
and birth-sign of a soul, who dares inter- 
meddle? And being both a soul and a 
woman, well for her that the sea was near 
with its wild unwon moan that told of the 
loneliness as well as the joy of being; nay, 
perhaps sometimes mingled the joy and 
loneliness as one. 

He wooed earnestly, with a cruel earnest- 
ness, heartlessly in his warmth of heart, he 
pledged her the help of affection, and free- 
dom for her work. That little solo when 
she found herself alone, and bruised and 
half numb went again to her studio, a wo- 
man can understand and respect. 

It is true to nature, it issacred and sad,— 
like that scene of surpassing loneliness— 
Christ saying, ‘‘If it be possible’—while 
God and angels stand aloof. 

Marriage began all. The housekeeping 
cares, the old debts, the demands of the 
children, her husband's weakness, sickness, 
death, it all happens and we are dumb be- 
fore fate. 

Worn, faded, hopeless she comes again 
to the home of her childhood with her one 
little girl, to woo again the sweet voices 
and beautiful visions, but the wings will 
not flutter again for her ears, the inspira- 
tions allare dumb. Shehas only her child, 
and a twilight glimmering of hope that the 
love and oneness that had been given her 
might be the half understood beginning of 
atrue life and growth somewhere. ‘Her 
feeling for that one man, her husband, had 
eaten into her and eaten out the core of her 
life, and left her a riddled, withered thing 
spent and rent, wasted by the atrocity of a 
love as imperious as her own nature, and as 
deathless as her own soul. But she would 
do it all over again—all, all! She would 
net love him by one throe the less.” So 
she had only her hope and her child. ‘‘Now 
all the meaning of the King was to see Sir 
Galahad proved.” The-book has many ar- 
tistic touches, and the sad soul shines out 
through the beautiful face till we forget 
everything but the expression. It is like a 
pair of eyes that just once in all your know- 
ing of them bring to your mind the old 
Scripture, ‘‘The sea gave up its dead,” old 
long-buried feelings, the cause of tears and 
heart-aches and life-long scars are brought 
again to your remembrance dead, and yet 
deathless. But the heart of the book! So 
it often comes to pass. Buds hopelessly 
eaten. ‘‘Within the soul of every unwon 
woman abides eternal youth” she says, and 
we say yes, but our hope is of the time 
when a woman won shall none the less catch 
hints of meanings hard to capture, and 
when two can be better than one for the 
primal needs of their souls. 

*‘Blessed,’’ says Carlyle; ‘Blessed is he 
who hath found his work. Let him seek 
no other blessedness.” And yet, love after 
all is but the heavenly manna which gives 
the soul its daily bread. God surely cannot 
mean that it should be a poison to the soul 
which he ordained it for, that were a jest 
too cruel. You know the words Tennyson’s 
blue-eyed Prince speaks to Ida. And even 
if you say “Thy solution is no solution, O 
Dreamer,” yet still the dreamer trusts his 
dream. Lots LAWRIE. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


The carpet house of Lovejoy & Co., is 
too firmly established in reputation and re- 
liability to require recommendation. It is 
well known that they keep the best grades 
of carpets, made by the best manufactur- 
ers, which will wear out a dozen carpets of 
the ordinary stock sold by many other houses. 
If you desire to invest your purse and pa- 
tience with prudence wisely, go to Lovejoy 
& Co., 179 Tremont street. We know the 
advantages and economy of buying there, 
especially in the durability of an English 
Brussells and a tapestry of Crossley’s man- 
ufacture, whose goods this house especially 
sells. Their carpets prove all they promise. 

A well known crockery establishment of 
this city advertises in our columns an ac- 
curate copy of Rebecca’s pitcher, handed 
down by ‘‘one of the old masters,” and now 
in the possession of Guy Brothers, 33 Bed- 
ford street. They have succeeded in obtain 
ing a perfect fac simile of this famous pitch- 
er, which they will sell at the lowest price. 
Its generous proportions signify that Guy 
Brothers keep a generous and varied stoc 
of the finest crockery, designed from past, 
present and future utility, and that they can 
furnish a residence from attic to cellar with 
every necessary article, completing the 
comfort and care of a well-ordered house- 
hold, and at prices that cannot be found 
lower in the city. 

The advantages of Zuccato’s Papyrograph 
cannot be overestimated. It is magical in 
its usefulness, and the process outrivals both 
typography and lithography for regia 
and accuracy in printing and copying. It 
supersedes the ordinary processes, as a fac- 
simile is produced of whatever is written, 
and the original papyrographic-manuscript 
can be preserved for reproduction in the 
future, saving time and expense. No per- 
son bothered with much copying should be 
without this wonderful invention, as it will 
rapidly turn out the work of several clerks 
and is always ready. For writers, teachers, 
printers, copyists, in fact everybody, it will 
prove of immense utility. 

We present among our advertisements, a 
life like print of Rebecca’s pitcher, handed 
down by an old master and retained by Guy 
& Brothers, 33 Bedford street, where cop- 
ies and information can be obtained at any 
time. ee | of a design that lasts and of 
large hearted character, it implies that lib- 
erality is the life of trade, and that this 
well-known firm keep a liberal stock of 
first-class crockery which they sell at the 
lowest margin. They can furnish a house 
from cellar to attic with every necessary ar- 
ticle of use. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


New England Women’s Club,— Monday 
May 12, 3:30 Pp. m., ‘“‘How Far Does the Duty of the 
State Extend as Education?” by Miss May, Miss 
Louisa Brown and Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 


Sunday Meetings for Women, at 4 Park 
street, up one flight. Sunday, May 11, 3:30 p.m, 
Women cordially invited. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 3 p. m. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. u., and 2to 4p. mw. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. M., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. amy. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


THE HOME GUEST. 
ONLY $1.00 PER ANNUM. 


A literary and family paper—8 pages—40 columns. 
Read its Fashion Articles, Bountiful Hand, Chil- 
dren's Corner, Puzzle and Penmanship Departments. 
Beautiful present to every subscriber who pays 15 
cents extra. AGENTS WANTED. Sample and 
terms to agents for 3-centstamp. Address 

ENRY A. KIDDER, Publisher, 
0 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


PERFECT WRITING PAPER, 

















ONLY 
30 Cents a Pound 


(100 to 120 sheets to a lb.) 
| Envelopes to Match, 


SCRAP PAPERS, 
— FOR— 
STUDENT AND SCHOOL USES, 
10 Cents a Pound, 
H. H. CARTER, 
9 Beacon Street, Boston, _14tf 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau. 


HIS branch of business has been established for 
the convenience of Private Parties and Retail! 
Deaiers in this city and throughout the country. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time, and 
strength can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest figures. 

Dress Materials, Cloakings, Bridal Trousseaux, 
Laces, Millinery, Children’s Wardrobes, Housekeep- 
ing Furnishings, Trimmings, Jewelry, Stationery, 
and all kinds of goods, will be selected with judg- 
ment for the purchaser, whether it is for a large cr 
small amount. 

When writing an order, please be explicitin stating 





Call and examine. 








On the 15th inst., Thursday evening, at 7:45 
o'clock, there will be held at the Harvard St. M. E. 
church a temperance meeting under the auspices of 
the C. W. 8. Club, which will be addressed by that 
noble worker in the cause of temperance and suffrage 
Mrs. M. W. Campbell. A large attendance is hoped 
for from those interested in these subjects. 

By order Ex. Com., 
L. 8. Hitts, Chairman. 


Ladies Shopping in Boston will find lodgings 
and single meals at 37 ‘'emple street. Board by the 
week, $3 00 for ladies; $4.00 for gents. 

4t Miss Nourse, Proprietor. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4!ark St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=—, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive De ment, 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to he!p themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout eharge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twclve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 





























CROCKERY AT LOW PRICES. 


33. BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 


EDWARD P. WHITE, 


French and American 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, 
23 Tremont Row. 4wi5 








the t to be allowed, and enclose the sum in full 
for the purchases, as it will prove advantageous to all 
parties concerned. 

If samples are desired, enclose fifty cents, as com- 
pensation for the time taken in selecting them; also a 
stamp where a return letter is requested for informa- 
tion as to the value of goods, etc. 

Goods will be carefully purchased, and promptly 
despatched. Please address 

MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD, 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 

Rererences—C. F. Hovey & Co., Chandler & Co., 
Spalding, Wales & Co., Alanson Bigelow, Jr. (of the 
firm of Bigelow & Kennard). Hon. Frank A, Allen, 
Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, Frank A. Kennedy, Dr. Mary 
Safford-Blake, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 


Hours—10to 12A. M.and2to4 P.M. 
4wi7 


ZUCCATO'S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
writing, drawing, or 
other work which ¢an 
pa Sane with pen and 
nk. 
a AUTOGRAPH 
\ LETTERS, 
ee = mq Circulars, Music, etc., 
pa are first written upon a 
sheet of paper, in the usual way, and from this writ- 
ten sheet 


500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be peas upon any kind of dry paper, or other 
material, in a common Copying Press. 

This is the Most Simple, Rapid and 
Economical Process yet Discovered. 
Thousands are already in successful use in Gov- 

ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also 
by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday school 
superintendents, missionaries and others. 

ihe Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. one of 

it: “Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
ves entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for 
1000 a year. 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc., address 
with stamp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket St., 
Norwich, Conn., 
Dr. J. H. DICKERMAN, 
18 Arch St., Boston. 












Local Agents Wanted. Tt 
FOR THE 


SPRING TRADE. 


We are in constant receipt of 


NOVELTIES, 


in the best grades of 
AXMINISTER, WILTON. 


BRUSSELS. 
TAPESTRY AND INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS! 


LOVEJOY & CO. 
179 Tremont Street. 
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